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Consumer Buying Plans: Strong But Not Surging 


HE LEVEL of consumer optimism, while high in 

recent months, has shown no significant increase. 

It gained steadily through 1958 and reached a 
peak in September-October. 

These trends prevailed whether measured by personal 
opinion of general business conditions, of current em- 
ployment opportunities, or of current household finan- 
cial condition. September-October also saw the high 
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In per cent of household heads 
Source: The Conference Board 


point in the number who thought that it was a “good 
time to buy” homes and automobiles. 

Plans to buy these and other consumer hard goods 
generally followed the same pattern as did attitudes. 
Plans to buy automobiles in the next six months were 
at a high for the year in September-October and eased 
in November-December. Plans to buy new homes have 
been declining since last April, but plans to purchase 
used homes rose significantly in the summer months, 
fell somewhat, then rebounded in November-December. 


Plans to buy appliances, furniture, floor coverings, and 


plans to improve the home gained in September- 
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October, with little important change in the last two 
months. 

All in all, the business recovery in the second and 
third quarters of 1958 was clearly reflected both in 
consumer evaluations of economic conditions and in 
their household planning, and the latter in turn may 
have influenced the course of events. The sharp rise in 
consumer purchases of durable goods in the fourth 
quarter was at least in some measure foreshadowed by 
the advance planning shown in this report. 

With the accumulation of additional data in the com- 
ing months, it will be possible to determine whether the 
halt in the upward trend of optimism in the last two 
months of the year was a typical recovery phenomenon, 
or whether it had greater significance. It will also be 
possible to ascertain and iron out seasonal patterns that 
still remain obscure in the absence of year-to-year 
comparisons. 

The recent trend of consumer buying plans suggests 
continued improvement of possibly moderate rather 
than buoyant dimensions in consumer markets. Whether 


Fewer Say Now Is a Good Time To Buy 
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Table 1: Personal Opinion about General Business Conditions 
in Local Community, February-March, April-May, 
July-August, September-October, November- 
December, 1958 


In per cent of household heads 


Feb -  April- July- Sept.- Nov.- 
Mares Wel tae WB Races Ocak. Po) Doe. 

All household reporters 
Cl OOG Ra eeai en oe 10 18 28 39 40 
Normal Jonteed< poscsts 5 9 13 23 18 17 
Bad Se ieee gue ae 64 54 37 30 29 
No opinion.......... 10 11 11 11 13 
Not determined...... 8 4 1 1 1 

Total e. re sae 100 100 100 100 100 
Males 
Good Sisal oret. cee 12 Q1 84 45 45 
Normale eee ern: 10 13 23 20 18 

fs aRpeeh als aeons at 65 56 35 28 Q7 

No opinion.......... 6 7 6 6 9 
Not determined...... 8 3 1 1 1 

otal: sae eee 100 100 100 100 100 
Females 
GOO" Cosas 8 16 22 34 36 
Normals.) at ee nene 9 13 23 17 25 
Bade ae aes 62 52 39 82 31 
No opinion.......... 13 15 15 15 17 
Not determined...... 8 4 Q Q 1 


DV Ob cco oats hen ke 100 100 100 100 100 


Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Question: “Whaf is your own opinion of over-all general business conditions at the 
present time here in the (area specified)?” 


Source: Tore ConrERENCE Boarp 


plans to purchase will gather momentum, foreshadow a 
significant boost in consumer spending for hard goods, 
and thus provide an impetus to capital goods spending 
later in the year must await additional information. 


Rise in Consumer Spending 


By the end of 1958, consumers were spending at a 
record rate. For the first time in many months, the hike 
in consumer spending centered in the durable goods 
sector. Personal consumption totaled almost $300 bil- 
lion, and should shortly exceed that figure. 

Though total spending for consumer hard goods 
reached a new high for the year in the final quarter, it 
was still below the level throughout 1957. This was also 
the pattern for consumer outlays on automobiles. 
Spending for furniture and appliances, however, reached 
a new peak in the final months of last year. 

Consumer spending in ratio to disposable income also 
rose sharply in the fourth quarter of 1958—to the 
highest level in almost a decade. 


A Basic Issue 


The importance of the role played by consumers in 
limiting the 1957-1958 business recession is now widely 
recognized. Will a further increase in such spending 
during 1959 spark a new wave of capital goods spending? 

The continuing survey of consumer buying plans 


Table 2: Current Employment Situation in Local Community, 
February-March, April-May, July-August, 
September-October, November-December, 1958 


In per cent of household heads 


Feb -  April- July- Sept.- - 
Mark’ * Mey” “angela SOc ene tas 
All household reporters 
Jobs plentiful........ 6 8 12 17 17 
Jobs not so plentiful... 36 88 38 38 85 
Jobs hard to get...... 50 45 39 82 32 
Otherti: Sey 3.345 o5 ti 10 11 13 16 
DOCG Wises eee 100 100 100 100 100 
Males 
Jobs plentiful........ 6 8 18 18 19 
Jobs not so plentiful... 85 88 38 38 35 
Jobs hard to get...... 61 46 39 82 31 
Others sete eae 6 8 10 12 15 
T Ota. eee eee 100 100 100 100 100 
Females : 
Jobs plentiful........ 6 7 ll 16 16 
Jobs not so plentiful... 36 37 38 37 34 
Jobs hard to get...... 48 44 40 33. 33 
Other! 72/4394". foe 9 12 ll 14 17 
Total) Pees tee 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes conditional, “normal,” no opinion, and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Question: “Based upon what you hear from people talking, would you say that jobs 
pon ee in your community are plentiful, not so plentiful, hard to get, or what do you 
hear?” 


Source: Toe ConFERENCE Boarp 


conducted by THe ConFrereNce Boarp, with the 
financial sponsorship of Newsweek magazine, serves as 
background for considering the possible alternative 
answers to this basic question. 

This is the second report in a continuing series relat- 
ing to consumer buying plans based upon interviews 
carried out by Sindlinger and Company. The initial 
report, presented in the November, 1958, Business 
Record, outlined the objectives of this survey and its 
relationship to consumer surveys conducted by other 
organizations. See box on page 75 for further description. 


General Business Conditions 


The steady rise in optimistic appraisal of local business con- 


ditions was halted in the last two months of the year; in fact, the — 


last month of sizable change was October. Both the November 
and December reports were very close to the average of the 
preceding two months. 


In reply to a broad question about their personal _ 
opinion of current business conditions in their local © 


community, almost two thirds of all household reporters 


replied during February and March last year (in the ~ 


depth of the 1957-1958 recession) that conditions were 


_bad. (See table 1.) Only 10% thought then that general 


business was good. 
The proportion of household reporters who thought 


that business conditions were locally good increased - 


steadily through September-October of last year to 
where almost 40% thought that such was then the 
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Table 3: Employment Conditions in Local Community Six 
Months Hence, as of February-March, April-May, 
July-August, September-October, 
November-December, 1958 


In per cent of household heads 


February-  April- July- Sept.- Nov.- 
March 


ay August Oct. Dec. 
All household reporters 
More jobs........... 51 AT 39 37 41 
Fewer jobs.......... 14 11 14 12 9 
Same number........ 26 30 34 36 35 
Rien emis. 4. | poe 10 12 13 15 15 
NOLGE SAS, Aad AoE 100 100 100 100 100 
Males 
More jobs........... 56 52 45 41 47 
Fewer jobs.......... 13 1l 17 13 9 
Same number........ Q3 28 30 35 33 
Meter ct. 8 8 9 11 Il 
POLED eM Oy sie cite) ou 2 100 100 100 100 100 
Females 
More jobs........... 46 42 34 33 37 
Fewer BODS senate 14 11 12 11 9 
Same number........ 29 31 37 87 36 
Miher! aes oi. ee Se 12 15 17 19 19 
intahs eres eee HPS e 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Question: “How do you feel the job situation and over-all employment will be in your 
community, say, in six months from now—do you think there will be more jobs, fewer jobs, 
or about the same as now?” 


Source: Tur ConrERENCE Boarp 


case—a sharp improvement from the 10% reported 
earlier. Similarly, the proportion reporting bad local 
conditions fell in each succeeding two-month period, 
reaching a low of 30% in September-October. In both 
cases, however, there was no significant change in the 
November-December figures. 

The absence of a long historical series precludes any 
hard and fast conclusion about the significance of these 
latest findings. The extent of recovery in the group 
reporting both good and normal has been substantial, 
from less than 20% to almost 60%. Still, there remains 
a considerable minority who continue to report that 
local business conditions were bad even in the last two 
months of 1958. 

Throughout last year, the men were more optimistic 
than the women. The excess of men reporting both good 
and normal local business over those reporting bad busi- 
ness conditions was 36% in November-December, while 
the comparable excess was 20% for women reporters. 
This may partly be owing to the greater proportion of 
women with “no opinion”’ about general business condi- 
tions. Both men and women had the same trend in 
awareness of improved conditions, with the peak occur- 
ring for both in October. 


More Employment Opportunities 


Almost one third of the household reporters still noted in ° 


November-December that jobs were hard to get in their local 
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Table 4: Job Outlook in Own Household, February-March, 
April-May, July-August, September-October, 
November-December, 1958 


In per cent of household heads 


February- April- July- July- Sept.- Nov.- 
March ay August August Oct. Dec. 
Three Three Six Six 
Months Months Months Months 
Ahead Ahead Ahead Ahead 
All household reporters 
More work........ 19° 17 Gis i eg A i ly fae yaa By 
Less work......... 5 5 5 5 6 5 4 
Same. igs qae Gx gist 67 65 69 69 64 62 62 
Chet ene eh Ne. 9 nas tT 126 16 16 17 
Ota ptm 54 sok ed 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Males 
More work........ 92 19 17 17 16 20 20 
Less work......... 5 6 6 6 6 6 5 
Sane ms soya te 65 66 69 69 62 61 61 
Others /7. ye ef. 8 9 9 hs ik RS 14 14 
POU ge A eek 2 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Females 
More work........ 16 615 «6168 Jo) 711 YW decae abt 
Less work......... 5 5 5 5 5 5 4 
Sarnesieven eee! bt 69 65 68 68 66 62 «63 
Oiners ee. ask oe eas 10/715. 12 LOR eeeLy. i She el BY 
OU Gee seed oe 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Question: “How do you feel the job situation—or employment—is going to be, say, in 
three or six months from now for the members of your household who work—do you think 
they will have more work, less work, or about the same as now?” 


Source: Tor CoNFERENCE Boarp 


communities. This proportion was about equal to that reporting 
bad local business conditions. 


Attitudes toward employment opportunities in local 
communities closely paralleled those toward general 
business conditions. In February and March of last year, 
one half of all those questioned reported that jobs were 
hard to get in their local areas. (See table 2.) Only 6% 
reported that jobs were plentiful. The “hard to get” 
category then fell steadily through September-October, 
with the trough actually being reached in October. Simi- 
larly, the “plentiful” category rose through September- 
October. For both categories, the November-December 
findings were very similar to those for September- 
October. 


The Outlook for Employment 


In November-December, household heads expected that more 
jobs would become available. This is the first rise since the 
survey began. 


When the focus was shifted to the general employ- 
ment situation six months from now, a significant pro- 
portion of household reporters expected that more jobs 
would be available. In fact, over one half of all those 
interviewed last February and March thought that 
there would be more jobs in their local community 
within six months. (See table 3.) This proportion 
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dropped steadily through September-October. It is still 
too early to tell whether this recent increase represents 
more than an expectation of normal seasonal rise in 
employment associated with outdoor activity. Perhaps 
more important is the new low in November-December 
in the proportion of household reporters expecting fewer 
jobs available six months hence. The decline in this 
proportion since the summer months has been signifi- 
cant, particularly in the responses of men. 

As was the case in the previously discussed response 
to general business questions, the men were relatively 
more optimistic than the women. Not too surprisingly, 
relatively more women expressed no opinion about 
expected over-all employment conditions in their local 
community. 


Tempered Outlook for Own Household 


About one sixth of the household reporters indicated that they 
expected more work in the next six months. This proportion was 
the same as in September-October, and up slightly from July- 
August. 


Finally, attention was directed to the employment 
outlook in the individual household. This is presumed to 
cover both hours and employment. Men were somewhat 
more optimistic than women, as with the other atti- 
tudinal questions. 

The question relating to employment conditions in 
the household was first limited to the next three months, 
as an experiment. Starting with July and August, the 
same question was asked both with a three and a six 


Table 5: Household Financial Condition Compared with 
Six Months Ago, and Six Months Hence, February-March, 
April-May, July-August, September-October, 
November-December, 1958 


In per cent of households 


Compared with Six Months Ago 


Feb: = April- July- Sept.- Nov.- 

March oi May Asana ah ance aed 
‘Better oftca eae 19 Q1 24 QT 26 
‘Worse. off eck Q1 20 15 14 13 
RING oh. rake corste ie sorhe sete ote 59 58 58 58 60 
Others. 2 oe 1 1 3 Q 2 
Lol ered eee 100 100 100 100 100 


Compared with Six Months Hence 
February- ae July- Sept.- Noy.- 
a; 


arc August Oct. Dec. 
Better of eines oe 32 31 30 30 31 
Worse Off (stent ccc 6 6 # 6 4 
AMeeHN We kasoe ee 55 57 57 57 58 
OENer a aa fee ee 6 ff 7 8 8 
EL OECD te eh se eorsttays ie: 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Questions: “Considering everything, would you say that your family Is better off 
financially, the same, or worse off financially now than it was, say, six months ago?” 


“Again considering everything, do you think your family will be better off financially, 
the same, or worse off financially, say, in six months from now?" 


Source: Tue ConFERENCE Boarp 


months’ horizon. The data for these two approaches 
are indicated for July and August in table 4. The main 
difference seems to consist of an increase in the propor- 
tion of those with no opinion. To maintain consistency 
with the remainder of the survey, reporting will hence- 
forth be confined to the six months’ horizon. 


Household Finances 


In November-December, recognition of improved household 
finances failed to improve further. 


When asked about the financial situation of their 
household in comparison with six months ago, only 19% 
reported they were better off last February and March. 
(See table 5.) In succeeding months, this proportion 
rose gradually until it reached a peak of 27% in 
September-October. In the last two months of 1958, 
twice as many households reported they were better off 
than worse off, but the majority, some 60%, felt that 
their financial condition had not changed appreciably 
compared with six months ago. 

The similarity 1 in findings among all the attitadinel 
variables is striking. Compared with six months ago, 
a variety of measures of general business activity and 
its impact on the individual household evidenced con- 
tinuous improvement from the depths of February- 
March to a peak in September-October. In November- 
December, however, this improvement slackened off. 

The marked stability in response to the question 
about expected household finances over the next six 
months appears somewhat puzzling. (See table 5.) 
Throughout the period when the respondents were — 
quite aware that the economy, as well as their own 
economic situation, was improving, there was no in- 
crease in optimism concerning their own financial out- 
look. In part, this may be owing to the natural optimism 
of the American public. In the trough of the cycle, they — 
naturally expected a better near-term future. Six 
months later, when this materialized, a comparable pro- 
portion expected their own finances would be better six 
months later. However, there was no acceleration in this © 
optimism. Despite the obvious improvement in busi- 
ness, both generally and in its impact on the family, the _ 
proportion expecting an improvement six months hence 
continued at the level prevailing in the bottom of the 
business recession. 


Optimism Levels Off 


To sum up the attitudinal findings, consumers were 
quite aware of an improvement in business from ~ 
February-March to September-October. However, the 


level of optimism did not increase further in the final 


two months of the year. Whether the prevailing level is 
one always characteristic of a recovery period is of — 
course too early to say. Nevertheless, this failure of 
optimistic attitudes to increase further at year end must 
be associated with the trend of buying plans to be 
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discussed below. The trend in these plans, by and large, 
generally paralleled those of the attitudes—steady im- 
provement through September-October and a leveling 
out in November-December. 


Automobiles 


The number reporting that the present was a good time to buy 
an automobile increased in July-August and again in September- 
October, but fell in November-December. The peak came in 
September. 


In addition to the direct question about plans to buy, 
households were also interviewed concerning whether 
this was a good time to buy an automobile, as well as to 
their reactions to the “new models” which became avail- 
able in the latter months of the year. (See table 6.) 

In November-December, the group reporting it a 
good time to buy fell sharply below even the July- 
August level. The question whether the present was a 
good time to buy is evidently interpreted, at least in 
part, in relation to the introduction of new models. 
Immediately prior to the introduction of new models, 
consumers may believe that “better buys” are available, 
hence the peak in September. Still the basic improve- 
_ ment in economic conditions is evident in the proportion 
of those reporting that the present is a bad time to buy. 
In the last two months of 1958, only 35% reported it 
was a bad time to buy, compared with 44%-47% in 
February-March, April-May. 

Among households that also reported a plan to pur- 
chase an automobile within six months, the proportion 
stating that the present was a good time to buy was 
significantly higher than for all household reporters 
(table 6). However, the trend among those planning to 
purchase was similar to that for all. Again, the Septem- 
ber-October proportion was the highest in 1958, with 
September itself once more the peak. The drop in the 
final months of last year, however, was not so steep as 
for all household reporters. 


New-model Appraisal 


Thus far the survey does not indicate a surge of enthusiasm 
for the current year’s models. 


As an aid in appraising the impact of new models on 
plans to purchase and actual purchases, further ques- 
tions were asked about the personal reaction to the new 
models, and how they compared with last year’s models. 
In February, March and April, there were relatively 
more positive reactions than in October, November, and 
December. (See table 6.) For the more recent period 
this comparison has to be qualified in view of the larger 
proportion stating no reaction to the new models. In 


other words, the response to this question may differ 


when asked immediately after the actual introduction of 
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the models and some months after this date. If the 
“other” category in December is omitted then the 
difference between the distribution of positive and 
negative reactions at year end would not be too different 
from last spring. 

Starting with October, the household reporters were 
also asked to compare this year’s models with last 
year’s. (See table 6.) Unfortunately, comparable data 
are not presently available for the early months of last 
year. By December, 29% of the household reporters 
stated that the 1959 models were “better” than last 
year’s, with 23% reporting the opposite viewpoint. The 
proportion not yet willing to make the comparison was 
still quite sizable, about one third of all household 
reporters; the comparable proportion for women was 


Table 6: Consumer Attitude Toward Automobile Purchasing, 
February-March, April-May, July-August, 
September-October, November-December, 1958 


In per cent of household heads 


All Respondents 


Feb: -  April- July- Sept.- Noy.- 
Mc May ©) Augasth PCL en Dees 
Good time to buy..... 32 35 39 42 33 
Bad time to buy...... AT 44 35 30 35 
Conditional.’......... 9 10 10 11 12 
Othertind 9 seicdicxactoon 12 12 16 17 20 
OLDER. Hs ILE. 100 100 100 100 100 
All household reporters who plan to buy 
February- July- Sept.- Nov.- 
March April? August Oct. Dec. 
Good timetobuy..... 49 52 52 58 52 
Bad timetobuy...... 34 30 30 26 29 
Conditional’ 4... 00+ 9 12 9 9 9 
Other nae surcs 7 6 9 ve 10 
LOU Sat Me, alo 100 100 100 100 100 
All Respondents 
February March April October Novem- Decem- 
er ber 
Positive reaction to 
new models...... 58 60 61 AT 51 54 
Negative reaction... 49 43 49 31 40 41 
Other ee Gee ok 4 11 8 29 Q1 16 
OLGA Gusts ia yt jokey 114 117 107 112 111 
New models better 
than last year’s... .. i Bi 28 26 29 
SAIN OM Hie ei fis minus es xt sie 13 15 17 
New models worse 
than last year’s... Sd ae eS 17 21 23 
Other ce cet a ne ae 43 38 32 
LOLCat we cnenae +e ‘ ze 100 100 100 


: Includes no opinion and not determined 


2 Owing to a change in the wording of the question, comparable data for May are not 
available 


3 Includes “have not seen” 


4 Totals add to more than 100, owing to responses in more than one category, For 
example a general positive reaction can be qualified by a specific negative reaction 


Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Questions:'' Do you feel that right now is a good time or a bad time to purchase an 
automobile?” 


“What do you think of the 1959 (1958) model automobiles?” 
“How do they compare with last year’s models?” 
Source: Tor ConrERENCcE Boarp 
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even larger, almost 50%. It would appear, therefore, 
that even by December many persons had not yet made 
up their minds about the attractiveness of the new 
models, particularly in relation to last year’s. The manu- 
facturers’ initial difficulties in producing a sufficiently 
large inventory for dealers’ showrooms may have had 
some influence on these findings. It may take one or 
more months of interviewing before this “other” group 
will be reduced to more reasonable proportions. 


Plans To Buy 


The increase in plans to purchase new automobiles has been 
considerable since the early months of last year. In November- 
December, these plans to buy receded somewhat from the 
September-Ocfober peak, with plans reported in November off 
only slightly, while plans to buy as reported in December off 
much more sharply. 


As explained in the first report on this buying plans 
survey, plans to purchase are expressed in terms of 
index numbers, with February-March, 1958=100. The 
index numbers for subsequent months then indicate by 
how much buying plans for the next six months have 
changed since February and March. 

By July and August, consumers reported 20% more 
new-car buying plans in the next six months than they 
had in February-March. (See table 7.) This upswing in 
buying plans gained momentum in September-October, 
when plans to buy in the next six months were 43% 
above those reported in the earlier months of the year, 


Used Auto Buying Plans Spurt 
“AUTOMOBILES 
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Feb.-Mar, April July-Aug. Sept.-Oct. Nov.-Dec. 
1958 1958 =1958 1958 1958 
Index numbers: February-March, 1958= 100 
Plans to buy within the next six months 
Source: The Conference Board 


which also happened to be the deepest part of the busi- 
ness recession. The peak in plans to purchase new auto- 
mobiles within the next six months actually came in 
October. 

Plans to buy used automobiles have fluctuated more 
in keeping with known seasonal influences affecting this 
market. Thus, by April, plans to buy used cars were 
33% higher than reported in February and March, 
indicating the influence of the seasonal surge in late 
spring and summer months. In July-August, the number 
of plans to buy used automobiles fell, while the number 
of plans to buy new cars was rising sharply. In 
September-October, plans to purchase used automobiles 
rose again, but at a lesser rate than for new. In the final 
months of the year, however, plans to buy used auto- 
mobiles continued to increase, while plans to purchase 
new ones dropped. The peak in plans to buy used cars 
took place in November, a month later than the peak in 
new-car purchasing plans. 

When purchase plans for both new and used automo- 
biles are added together, with each plan counted as one 
unit, and the plans to buy either new or used are also 
included, then the decline from September-October to 
November-December almost disappears. This suggests 
that the demand for automotive transportation was 
almost as high in the last two months of the year as in 
the previous two, but the intensity of demand was 
moderated, as reflected in the shift from new to used 
purchase plans. 

Seasonal fluctuations in plans to purchase automo- 
biles are still unclear from the limited information cur- 
rently available. The introduction of new models may 
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explain the October peak in buying plans, and Christmas 
shopping may be responsible for the drop in automobile 
purchase plans in December. How much of the swing 
in plans to buy automobiles from the early months of 
the year to the later months represents a typical sea- 
sonal variation in plans to buy is still uncertain. Until 
year-to-year comparisons are also available, judgments 
relating to month-to-month fluctuations will have to be 
limited. 


Housing: Attitudes and Plans 


During last year, more household heads reported in September- 
October that it was a good time fo buy a house than had so 
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reported at any time before or since. New-home buying plans 
reached a peak in April and since then have been declining. 


The pattern of consumer attitudes toward the pur- 
chasing of houses has paralleled the attitudes to automo- 
bile buying. Thus, less than a third of the household 
reporters thought in February and March of last year 
that it was then a good time to buy a house. (See 
table 8.) This proportion rose steadily through Septem- 
ber-October, while the corresponding ratio of those who 
thought it was a bad time to buy declined. However, the 
number favorably inclined to home buying in Septem- 
ber-October was greater than those planning to buy 
automobiles. At the same time, though, the proportion 
reporting in November-December that it was then a 
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good time to buy a house fell from the peak of the 
previous two months; the drop was not so severe as in 
the case of automobiles. 

Plans to purchase homes are evidently subject to 
considerable seasonal variations. (See table 9.) During 
1958, the peak of new-home buying plans came in April, 
anticipating the seasonal peak in actual purchases which 
occurs in the summer months. By the summer, reported 
plans to buy had receded to levels experienced earlier 


Table 7: Plans To Buy Automobiles within the Next Six 
Months, as of February-March, April, July-August, 
September-October, November-December, 1958 

Index Numbers: February-March, 1958 = 100 


February- July- Sept.- Nov. - 
March April! August Oct. Dec. 
New automobiles. .... 100 98 120 143 138 
Used automobiles. .... 100 133 125 137 145 
Total automobiles?.... 100 111 120 138 136 


1 Owing to a change in the wording of the question, comparable data for May are 
not available 


2 Includes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind 


Questions: Do you or do any other members of your household have any plans to buy 
an automobile, either new or used, within the next six months; that Is, by the end of 
(month specified)?” 


“Will it be a used automobile or a new automobile?” 
Source: THE CoNFERENCE Boarp 


Table 8: Consumer Attitudes Toward Home Buying, 
February-March, April-May, July-August, 
September-October, November-December, 1958 


In per cent of household heads 


February-  April- July- Sept.- Nov.- 

March ay August Oct. Dec. 
Good time to buy..... ol 38 42 AT 43 
Bad time to buy...... 49 42 34 31 32 
Conditional. : 2... ... t Ff 8 7 7 
Other! eee oe 12 13 15 15 18 
Obl, Seen te captor ar PLOO, 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 

Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 

Question: “Do you think that right now is a good time or a bad time to buy a house?” 
Source: Tur ConFrERENCE Boarp 


Table 9: Plans To Buy Homes within the Next Six Months, 
as of February-March, April, July-August, 
September-October, November-December, 1958 
Index Numbers: February-March, 1958 = 100 


February- July- Sept. Nov.- 

March April! August Oct. Dec. 
New homes.......... 100 119 100 85 80 
Used homes......... 100 110 122 110 122 
Total homes?........ 100 114 115 101 104 


1 Owing to a change in the wording of the question, comparable data for May are 
not available 


2 Includes buying plans for either new or used homes, uncertain as to which kind 


Questions: “Do you, or do any other members of your household, have any plans to 
buy , eae, either new or used, within the next six months; that is, by the end of (specify 
month)?” 


“Will it be a brand new house, or one which has been lived in?” 
Source: Toe ConrereNnce Boarp 


in February and March. In the fall and winter months, 
plans to buy new homes declined further (see chart). 

In contrast, plans to buy used homes, within the next 
six months, rose from the winter months to the summer 
period. In September-October, plans for buying used 
homes declined, as did purchase plans involving new 
homes. In the last two months of 1958, however, plans 
to buy used homes rose to their previous summer peak, 
while plans to buy new homes declined. This more re- 
cent experience in home purchase plans parallels that 
for automobiles. Plans to buy new cars also declined in 
November-December while intentions to buy used cars 
increased. 

When new and used home purchase plans are added 
together, and those in which there was uncertainty as to 
whether the home would be new or used are also in- 
cluded in the total, the fluctuations in home buying 
plans assume more moderate proportions. Plans to buy 
in the fall and early: winter months of last year were 
somewhat lower than in the previous spring and sum- 
mer, but never fell below the level reported in February 
and March. 

Given the limited experience with seasonal fluctua- 
tions in buying plans for homes, it is difficult to distin- 
guish the seasonal factor from other influences. The 
decline in plans to buy new houses and the increase in 
plans to buy used homes in November-December may 
imply some lessening in the pressure of demand, al- 


Table 10: Plans To Buy Appliances, Furniture, Floor Coverings 
and Plans To Make Home Improvements, as of 
February-March, April-May, July-August, 
September-October, November-December, 1958 
Index Numbers: February-March, 1958 = 100 


Feb: -  April- July- Sept.- Nov.- 

Plans to Buy March May ; Anca Oct. Dec. 
Air conditioner....... 100 116 58 44 64 
Dish washer......... 100 130 140 145 167 
Refrigerator......... 100 117 98 111 103 
Television set........ 100 82 94 99 98 
Washing machine..... 100 96 98 97 104 
Addendum Index Numbers: July-August, 1958 = 100 

July- September- November- 

August ictober December 
Deep freezer........: 100 106 94 
Clothes dryer........ 100 121 117 
Murniture sere eee 100 114 113 
Floor coverings....... 100 111 106 
Home improvements. . 100 115 108 
Range, electric or gas. . 100 122 121 
Vacuum cleaner...... 100 107 98 


Questions: “Will you please tell me, as | read these appliances again, if you, or any 
other member of your household, have any plans to buy any of these appliances within 
the next six months; that is, between now and the end of (specify month)?" The interviewer 
then lists refrigerator, washing machine, TV set, air conditioner, dish washer, clothes dryer, 
deep freezer, vacuum cleaner, gas or electric range 

“How about plans to buy furniture within the next six months, that is by the end of 
(specify month)?” 

“And how about plans to buy floor coverings; that is, carpeting, rugs, linoleum or floor 
tile?” 

“Do you, or does anyone else in your household, have any plans between now and the 
end of (specify month) to repair, remodel, or make improvements on your home?” 

“Will the total cost be $50 or more?” 

Source: Tun ConFrrRENCE Boarp 
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though it may also reflect other factors such as price. 
More experience will be needed before hard and fast 
conclusions can be drawn about the significance of 
shifts in buying plans from new to used. 


More Appliance Buying Plans 


Plans to purchase appliances within the next six months have 
risen above the level reported last summer. In November- 
December, consumers reported more plans to purchase for seven 
out of nine appliances. 


Only buying plans involving deep freezers and vac- 
uum cleaners were lower in the last two months of 1958 
as compared with July and August. (See table 10.) Here, 
too, the decline was modest, and in the case of deep 
freezers might even be less than expected on seasonal 
grounds alone. 

Comparing plans reported in November-December 
with those stated two months previously, plans to buy 
air conditioners, dishwashers, and washing machines 
rose. Those involving television sets and electric or gas 
ranges were steady. Plans to buy refrigerators, freezers, 
clothes dryers, and vacuum cleaners declined, but the 
drop in the first two could be attributed, in part or 
wholly, to seasonal influences. 

From February and March to the last two months of 
1958, plans to purchase appliances generally exhibited 
improvement. Plans to buy air conditioners were under- 
standably lower by a considerable margin, with seasonal 
‘influences predominant. Television sets were marked by 
stability in purchase plans during 1958, the low point 
occurring in April-May. 

It will be recalled that for some appliances, informa- 
tion was collected starting with July. For these, the 
plans are here reported in terms of index numbers, with 
July-August equal to 100. 


Furniture, Floor Coverings, Home Improvements 


Plans to buy furniture and floor coverings and plans to make 
home improvements have increased from those reported in the 
summer months. From September-October to November- 
December, plans to purchase furniture within the next six months 
were almost unchanged. Over the same period, plans to buy 
floor coverings and plans to make home improvements receded 
from the earlier levels. 


Further inquiry is made concerning the specific type 
of floor coverings and home improvements desired. (See 
table 10.) Buying plans for carpeting increased sharply 
in September-October over the preceding months, and 
then receded to a level higher than in the summer 
months.! Buying plans for linoleum, on the other hand, 
increased steadily over the last six months of 1958. In 
contrast, plans to purchase tiling trended downward. 

Among the important categories of plans to make 


1 Index numbers of buying plans for floor coverings are as follows: 


July-August September-October | November-December 
Carpeting nico roo ho 100 125 114 
Linoleum......... 100 112 125 
BEMIOM Cel cic siti tiie's 100 92 90 
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home improvements, there was an increase in September- 
October and a decline in the last two months of the 
year.’ Since part of this change may reflect seasonal 
influences, more experience will be needed before this 
effect can be excluded. 


Buying Plans: The Time Dimension 


In November-December, plans to buy new automobiles within 
the next month rose sharply, as fotal six-month plans fell. In 
contrast, plans to buy used cars within the next month slumped, 
as total six-month plans rose. Further, in November-December 
50% of the six-month plans for new automobiles were scheduled 
for the coming three months. 

One of the features of this survey of consumer buying 
plans is its emphasis on the six months’ horizon. In 
addition, the time pattern of buying plans within that 
six months’ period may also prove to be of value in fore- 
shadowing consumer behavior. Thus, if buying plans are 
distributed evenly throughout the six months, then the 
first month would account for 17% of the plans, and the 
first three months for 50%. If buying plans are more 
definite, then presumably the first month’s plans may 
exceed 17% of the total, and in the first three months 
they might be greater than 50%. If buying plans were 
less certain, then these ratios may not be reached. 

The time dimension for automobiles adds consider- 
able perspective to the recent trends in buying plans. 
With the increase in plans to buy new automobiles from 
July-August to September-October, about the same 
proportion represented plans to buy within one month, 
well under one sixth. (See table 11.) Over the same 
period, plans to buy used automobiles which also in- 
creased, shifted somewhat away from the one-month 
period, though still remaining at least one sixth of the 
total. 

The time pattern of purchase plans for homes reflects, 
in part, the seasonal character of home buying. With the 
decline in new-home buying plans in the latter months 
of last year came a sharp reduction in the number of 
plans expected to be fulfilled within the next month. 
Similarly, the number of new-home purchase plans 
scheduled for the next three months fell sharply in 
September-October, and continued at this lower rate in 
the succeeding two months. 

In November-December, as compared with July- 
August, plans to buy within the next month increased 


1 Some of the specific replies to the home improvement buying plans 
question resulted in the following changes since July-August: 


July- September- November- 

August ctober December 
General repairsa........ 10° 14 15 
Modernizing b.......... 100 127 148 
Painting and papering.... 100 105 83 
Additions to house....... 100 77 73 
Garage, roof, porch...... 100 125 93 


a Includes repair and maintenance outlays 

b Includes finishing attic, remodeling basement, living room, and kitchen, installation of 
indirect lighting, hardwood floors, etc. These answers were reported in response to an open- 
end question 


Over 50,000 Interviews 


The interviewing for the continuing survey of con- 
sumer buying plans is conducted by Sindlinger and 
Company. From February, 1958, when the first inter- 
views were conducted on a regular basis, through 
December, 1958, over 48,000 household interviews 
were completed according to the following schedule: 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Interviewing in May was limited and no interviewing 
was conducted in June while The Conference Board 
was evaluating the results of the previous interviewing 
and deciding whether or not to proceed. From July 
through December of last year, almost 30,000 inter- 
views were conducted, or about 5,000 per month. 
This will be the interviewing target for future months. 

In the first four weeks of January, 1959, over 4,400 
interviews were completed, bringing the total to date 
to more than 50,000. 

For an independent appraisal of the sample under- 
lying this survey and a discussion of some of the 
problems encountered in a telephone interview 
approach to consumer buying plans, see the article 
by J. Stevens Stock, “Technical Problems in Surveying 
Consumer Buying Plans,” which appeared in The 
Business Record, December, 1958. 


sharply for dryers and television sets, and moderately 
for furniture, vacuum cleaners and washing machines. 

Further, in November-December, only three groups 
of buying plans had 50% or more scheduled for the next 
three months: new automobiles, floor coverings, and 
furniture. In September-October, no groups fell into this 
category, while in the previous two months used cars 
and floor coverings did. 


“Maybe” Buying Plans Decline 


Relatively more of all buying plans for automobiles and homes 
reported in November-December were ‘'maybe’’ plans than 
was the case in July-August. However, in every other case, the 
"*maybe’’ plans represented a smaller proportion of total plans 
fo purchase. 


The relative certainty of the buying plans has been 
considered sufficiently important to be treated as a 
separate factor in this consumer survey. (See table 12.) 
Buying plans can be hedged, and all plans which are not 


stated categorically—‘‘yes, we plan to buy”—are con- 
sidered here as “maybe”’ plans. Throughout the other 
sections of this report, however, only the definite buying 
plans are considered. 

If “maybe” buying plans are added to definite plans, 
and July-August is considered equal to 100, then the 
increase for automobiles previously reported becomes 
greater, and the decline in plans to buy homes changes 
to an increase. On the other hand, the improvement in 
definite plans to buy furniture, floor coverings and 
appliances is translated into at most no change, and. 
more frequently into declines. 

However, a “maybe”’ buying plan, on the face of it, 
cannot be considered equal in value to a definite plan. 
Thus the relative decline in “maybe” plans taken 
together with the increase in definite plans reported in 
November-December as compared with July-August 
seems to point to an improvement in the market for 
appliances, again without correction for the problem of 
seasonal fluctuations in plans. For automobiles, new and 
used combined, plans to buy as reported at year end 
were already higher than in the summer months, so that 
the addition of more “maybe” plans would also add to a 
picture of improved demand. For homes, the relative 
increase in “maybe”’ plans compensates for the decline 
in reported definite plans. Here, however, the seasonal 
problem would seem to be particularly troublesome 
with the limited buying-plan experience so far available. 


Buying Plans and Financial Status 


In all periods, buying plans are generally more closely 
associated with an optimistic outlook than would be expected 
solely on the basis of the distribution of all households according 
fo expected financial status. 


The six months’ definite buying plans have been 
cross-classified with expected household financial status 
within the next six months in table 13. (Comparable data 
for July-August, 1958, are indicated in table 13, of the 
November, 1958, Business Record article on consumer 
buying plans.)As before, plans to buy new homes were 
reported in November-December by relatively many 
more households expecting improvement in their finan- 
cial condition than was true for all households. The 
November-December plans to buy used automobiles 
were also associated with a favorable outlook for family 
finances. 

In the appliance group, only plans to buy dishwashers _ 
have been associated with a rising trend of optimism on ~ 
the part of those households reporting such plans. In 
contrast, relatively fewer households reporting plans to ~ 
buy ranges also expected their household finances to be 
better in the next six months. 

- Between July-August and November-December, the 
proportions of households reporting any buying plans 
held relatively constant in terms of expectations of im- 
proved finances, though there was a dip in this ratio for 
a number of such plans in the September-October period. 
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Further, households with buying plans also reported 
an improvement in household finances over the past six 
months. In the case of used automobiles and used homes, 
more reporters of buying plans had experienced an im- 
provement in finances over the past six months than did 
households with plans to purchase new homes and 
automobiles. 


Buying Plans and Consumer Income 


Households with plans reported in November-December to 
buy used automobiles and homes were distributed by incomes 
in about the same way as all households. Plans to buy new auto- 


Table 11: Buying Plans within One, Three and Six Months 
as of July-August, September-October, 
November-December, 1958 
In per cent of buying plans within one, three and six months, reported in specified period 

W:thin One Month Within Three Months 
Plans To Buy July-Aug. Sept.-Oct. Nov.-Dec. July-Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov.-Dec. 


New automo- 


iles):. «ss <-« 11 12 22 47 42 50 

Used automo- 
es ae 19 16 9 53 42 45 

New homes 18 9 10 49 82 39 
Used homes. . 20 15 10 88 $5 89 
Air condi- 

tioner Nees 84 9 9 47 15 26 
Dish washer. 18 8 18 89 40 85 
Dryer.... wee 12 12 25 46 47 45 
Floorcovering 22 18 22 56 47 50 

ZeET...... ays 11 13 49 85 83 

Furniture 17 17 22 47 46 51 
Range, gas or 

electric 3 16 17 is 40 88 83 
Refrigerator. P16 15 12 41 39 42 
Television set 12 13 25 38 48 48 
Vacuum 

cleaner 20 15 25 45 48 47 
Washing 

machine... 17 14 Q1 45 40 45 


Questiom “When do you pian to buy?” 
Source: Taz ConFERENCE Boarp 
Table 12: “Maybe” Buying Plans as Per Cent of “Maybe” 
and “Definite” Buying Plans within the Next Six 
Months as of July-August, September-October, 
November-December, 1958 


July- September- November- 

August tober December 
Automobiles?............ 30 36 35 
Homes? OS er ee 24 34 88 
Air conditioner........... 56 42 21 
Dish washer,............ 35 83 22 
Lo a Se re 38 Q7 2°84 
Floor coverings .......... 23 19 19 
Freezer leis Ce eee eee 45 31 29 
LOR a an 29 22 20 
Range, gas or electric. .... 834 23 19 
Refrigerator............. 36 28 22 
Television set............ 38 29 29 
acuum cleaner.......... 87 Q2 20 
Washing machine........ 35 23 21 


1 Excludes 5%-6% reporting plans within the next six months but who could not 
specify new or used automobiles 


2 Excludes 14%-16% reporting plans within the next six months but who could not. 
new or used homes 


Source: Toe ConFERENCE BoarD 
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mobiles were heavily concentrated in the income groups $7,500 
and over, as were plans fo purchase dishwashers. 


In both instances, there has been a rising trend in this 
concentration during all of last year. (See table 15.) 
Over 30% of the plans to buy new homes and furniture 
were also accounted for by these above-average-income 
households. The distribution by income groups of six- 
month buying plans for dryers, ranges, vacuum cleaners, 
furniture, and floor coverings has been stable over the 
entire period under review. (For February-March and 
July-August data, see table 15, consumer buying plans 
report, November, 1958, Business Record.) 

Relatively more households with incomes of $5,000 to 
$7,500 reported buying plans for refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines in November-December than in previous 
periods, with a compensating decline in the proportion 
under $5,000. On the other hand, there has been an 
opposite shift in buying plans for television sets from 
July-August and September-October to the most recent 
period. 


Renters Have More Plans 


Relatively more renters than homeowners reported plans to 
buy both new and used homes. This difference was also 


Survey Mechanics 


Each week over 1,000 interviews are conducted 
over the telephone with a randomly selected sample 
of households throughout the country. The interview 
takes place only with the male or female head of the 
household. Four or five weeks of interviewing are 
cumulated for monthly totals, and, finally two months 
are averaged. Only with greater experience with the 
sensitive area of consumer plans and attitudes, par- 
ticularly with seasonal fluctuations in plans, will the 
longer-range objective of monthly reporting become 
possible. 


Types of Questions 


Three types of questions are asked in each inter- 
view. First, the household reporter is queried about his 
or her opinion of general business conditions in the 
specific local community, the current state of employ- 
ment opportunities there, and the employment outlook 
over the next six months. Also asked are the current 
household financial and income status compared with 
six months ago and expected six months from now. 

Plans to buy automobiles, homes, appliances, fur- 
niture, floor coverings, clothing, and plans to take a 
vacation are also ascertained. For buying plans, the 
time horizon is the next six months, except for vaca- 
tions, for which it is extended to cover the next year. 
In addition, auxiliary economic and demographic in- 
formation is obtained on income, age, occupation, etc. 
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January Preview 


As we went to press, some of the information on 
buying plans from the interviewing reported in January 
became available. 

Based upon over 4,400 interviews conducted in 
January, 1959, the consumer outlook in terms of 
buying plans generally improved over December 
levels. In particular, plans to buy automobiles im- 
proved significantly from December, for new, used, 
and total plans including the so-called “maybe” 
plans. 

In contrast, plans to purchase homes declined 
further in January, both for new and for used. If the 
“maybe” category is included in the total there 
would be a slight increase in home-buying plans. 

Among the groups with an increase in buying plans 
from December, 1958, to January, 1959, were refrig- 
erators, television sets, air conditioners, vacuum 
cleaners, ranges, furniture and floor coverings. 

Those with declines in buying plans over the two 
most recent months were dishwashers, washing 
machines, clothes dryers, deep freezers, and home. 
improvements. It will be recalled that plans to buy 
dishwashers and washing machines have hitherto been 
particularly strong. 

Comparing the preliminary January findings with 
the average of buying plans reported in November- 
December, plans to purchase new and used auto- 
mobiles were up, with plans to buy new still slightly 
below the October-November peak and plans to 
buy used cars at a peak for the past year. 

Plans involving other categories were also up 
except dishwashers, washing machines, clothes dryers, 
deep freezers, furniture and floor coverings. Plans 
to buy new and used homes were lower in early 
January than in the previous two months, but inclusive 
of “maybe” plans, there was no change over this 
period. 


evident, though to a lesser degree, for plans fo buy used auto- 
mobiles, air conditioners, ranges, refrigerators, television sets, 
vacuum cleaners, and washing machines. 


Households reporting buying plans for the next six 
months are cross-classified by homeownership or renter 
status in table 16. Only plans to buy new automobiles 
and dishwashers were indicated by relatively more 
owners than renters. About the same distribution as for 
all households between owners and renters held for 
households planning to buy dryers, freezers, ranges, 
floor coverings and furniture in November-December. 

In most cases, as would be expected, stability in the 
proportion between owners and renters was the rule for 
buying plans over the period under study. The greatest 


shifts occurred in freezers and refrigerators, with an im- 
provement in the proportion of buying plans reported 
by homeowners. 


Buying Plans, Occupation and Age 


In November-December, the professional and managerial 
group accounted for relatively more buying plans in every 
category, except used automobiles, washing machines, and 
television sets. The difference was greatest in buying plans for 
new automobiles, new homes, and dishwashers, and slight in 
the case of used homes, floor coverings, freezers, and furnitures 


Further perspective on buying plans can be obtained 
from a study of their incidence according to the occupa- 


Table 13: Buying Plans within the Next Six Months and 
Expected Household Financial Status Six Months from Now, 
Reported in September-October, 
November-December, 1958 

November- 
December, 1958 Expected Household Financial Status Six Months from Now 
Better Off Worse Off Same Other! Total 


All households....... 31 4 58 8 100 
Households Reporting 


Buying Plans within 


Next Six Months for: In per cent of buying plans, Nov.-Dec., 1958 


New automobiles. .... 41 4 51 3 100 
Used automobiles..... 53 3 40 5 100 
New homes.......... 52 6 36 6 100 
Used homes......... 44 5 47 4 100 
Air conditioner....... 47 8 39 6 100 
Dish washer......... 50 uf 39 5 100 
Dryer mamccetere §1 3 39 vf 100 
Floor coverings...... 42 4 49 5 100 
Freezers). Been 50 5 40 5 100 
Furnitures. oe) ).). en 46 4 47 4 100 
Range, gasorelectric.. 42 4 48 6 100 
Refrigerator......... 45 5 44 5 100 
Television set........ Al 4 49 6 100 
Vacuum cleaner...... 40 4 50 7 100 
Washing machine..... 47 4 44 6 100 
September- 

October, 1958 Expected Household Financial Status Six Months from Now 
All households. ...... 30 5 57 8 100 
Households Reporting 

Buying Plans within 

Next Six Months for: In per cent of buying plans, Sept.-Oct., 1958 
New automobiles. .... 42 3 52 5 100 
Used automobiles..... 45 4 44 tf 100 
New homes.......... 44 4 47 5 100 
Used homes......... 38 6 48 8 100 
Air conditioner....... 45 4 46 5 100 
Dish washer......... 48 0 51 2 100 
Dryer ofc. sciseke . 48 4 46 7 ~~ 100 
Floor coverings...... 40 4 52 4 100 
Freezer, 3, oaciaet tne 41 3 48 8 100 
Furniture. .......... 41 3 51 5 100 
Range, gasorelectric.. 46 8 45 6 100 
Refrigerator......... 43 4 50 3 100 
Television set........ 46 8 47 5 100 
Vacuum cleaner...... 44 5 45 ut 100 
Washing machine..... 40 6 49 6 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Source: Taz ConrrREnce Boarp 
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tion of the head of the household. It should be remem- 
bered that there is a close relationship between income 
and occupation. Typically, the professional and man- 
agerial group has the highest income. Yet, for many 
purposes, the occupational classification may offer addi- 
tional insights beyond those afforded by a study of in- 
comes alone. 

The clerical and sales group accounted for relatively 
more buying plans for new automobiles, dishwashers, 
refrigerators, dryers, television sets, and vacuum clean- 
ers, and were underrepresented in plans to purchase 
used automobiles, new and used homes. In the case of 
both used homes and used automobiles, the clerical and 
sales group’s representation in purchase plans has de- 
clined over the past six months. 


Table 14: Buying Plans within the Next Six Months and 
Household Financial Status Compared with Six Months Ago, 
Reported in September-October, 
November-December, 1958 


November- 
December, 1958 Household Financial Status Compared with Six Months Ago 


Better Off Worse Off Same Other! Total 
All households....... 26 13 60 Q 100 
Households Reporting 


Buying Plans within 


Next Six Months for: In per cent of buying plans, Nov.-Dec., 1958 


New automobiles. .... 40 5 54 1 100 
Used automobiles..... 43 ll 45 1 100 
New homes.......... 38 q 53 g 100 
Used homes......... 43 9 47 a 100 
Air conditioner....... 49 ll 39 1 100 
Dish washer......... 40 11 49 0 100 
IDEVEDRA oh otisasceene 48 10 42 1 100 
Floor coverings...... 39 12 48 1 100 
CETET Sa sos cb ieiossas 41 12 46 Q 100 
iRurpiture.......¢s << 42 9 49 il 100 
Range, gasorelectric.. 37 13 50 1 100 
Refrigerator......... 39 9 51 1 100 
Television set........ 30 13 55 2 100 
Vacuum cleaner...... 48 10 42 0 100 
Washing machine. . 41 11 47 1 100 
September- 
October, 1958 Household Financial Status Compared with Six Months Ago 
All households....... Q7 13 58 1 100 
Households Reporting 


Bu: Plans within 


Next Six Months for: In per cent of buying plans, Sept.-Oct., 1958 


New automobiles..... 39 %, 52 Q 100 
Used automobiles... .. 46 9 44 1 100 
New homes......... AT 8 42 2 100 
Used homes......... 40 15 44 1 100 
Air conditioner....... 38 9 52 2 100 
Dish washer......... 42 9 47 Q 100 
DIVeD eas ore eee 44 9 AT 1 100 
Floor coverings. ..... 41 8 50 1 100 
MPEOZED 2155 «ic, caus oes 37 14 46 2 100 
urniture.......<... 39 10 50 1 100 
Range, gasorelectric.. 47 9 42 1 100 
Refrigerator......... 39 10 49 Q 100 
Television set........ 35 15 49 1 100 
Vacuum cleaner...... 42 11 AT 1 100 
Washing machine..... 40 11 48 1 100 


1Includes no opinion and not determined 
a—Less than 0.5% 
Source: Tus ConreRENce Boarp 
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Craftsmen, foremen, and skilled workers reported 
relatively more buying plans for new and used homes, 
dryers, floor coverings, freezers, ranges, and refrigera- 
tors. They were underrepresented in plans to purchase 
used automobiles, television sets, dish washers, and 
vacuum cleaners. 

The semiskilled group reported relatively more buy- 
ing plans only for used automobiles and used homes. 
This category was seriously underrepresented in buying 
plans for new automobiles and homes. 

The “other employed” group includes the unskilled 
group and farm households, both of which are under- 
represented in the universe of telephones as compared 
with the total of all households in the United States. 
Here, relatively more buying plans were reported for 
used automobiles, floor coverings, and freezers, with 
farmers mainly responsible for the last mentioned. 

Not too surprisingly the nonemployed (including 
housewives, students, and retired persons, among 
others) and the unemployed report significantly fewer 
buying plans than their proportion among all house- 


Table 15: Buying Plans and Income, September-October, 
and November-December, 1958 


November-December, 1958 Annual Household Income 


Under $5,000-  $7,500- $10,000 += Not De- 
$5,000 7,499 9,999 & Over termined 


All households....... 48 28 11 6 af 


Percentage of Households Planning To Buy within Next Six Months: 


New automobiles..... Q1 30 22 Q1 6 
Used automobiles..... 45 32 13 4 6 
New homes.......... 28 34 14 18 6 
Used homes......... 44 26 15 9 6 
Air conditioner....... 37 30 10 18 5 
Dish washer......... 13 29 38 18 3 
Dryer soe tins casa 28 44 17 9 3 
Floor coverings...... 87 34 14 9 5 
RTOGZED ele. «, ccsiclccx ences 28 44 17 8 3 
Furnituresthisciaes ae 31 34 20 11 5 
Range, gasorelectric.. 30 39 16 11 4 
Refrigerator......... 29 39 15 11 6 
Television set........ 43 26 18 8 5 
Vacuum cleaner...... 37 35 11 8 8 
Washing machine..... 38 38 12 7 6 
September-October, 1958 Annual Household Income 
All households....... 49 QT 11 7 6 
Percentage of Households Planning To Buy within Next Six Months: 
New automobiles..... 20 29 19 25 Tf 
Used automobiles..... 43 36 11 6 i} 
New homes.......... 28 35 Q2 8 fi 
Used homes.......... 40 31 15 8 6 
Air conditioner....... 29 37 19 11 4 
Dish washer......... 15 32 QT 20 6 
DEY ERs rccvsnseecokqiay uacusks 24 39 23 11 4 
Floor coverings...... 38 35 14 9 4 
Breezer sy 4:08 6.6.4,205 ¥1 36 32 20 9 3 
Pirrnituress sie, <gcrsi-rec 31 33 18 13 5 
Range, gas orelectric.. 30 389 15 10 6 
Refrigerator......... 29 389 15 12 5 
Television set........ 32 35 14 12 8 
Vacuum cleaner...... 38 32 17 9 5 
Washing machine..... 37 35 15 11 3 


Details will not necessarily add to 100 because of rounding 
Source: Toe ConFERENCE BoarpD 
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Table 16: Buying Plans and Homeownership Status, September-October, November-December, 1958 


Own Rent Other! Own Rent Other! Own Rent Other! Own Rent Other! 
November-December, 1958 September-October, 1958 
All households.... 70 29 1 All households.... 70 29 1 
Percentage with Plans To Buy within Next Six Months: Percentage with Plans To Buy within Next Six Months: 

New homes...... 560 49 1 Floor coverings... 71 28 1 New homes...... 46 54 .. Floor coverings .. 72 27 1 
Used homes...... 41 68 1 ZED. St. hae 70 29 1 Used homes...... 44 55 1 Freezer......... 73) 228 os 
Total homes..... 46 53 1 Furniture....... 69 30 1 Total homes..... 46 54 a Furniture........ 70 29 #1 
New automobiles. 74 26 0 Range, gasorel... 67 831 2 New automobiles. 78 21 a Range, gasorel... 67 33 a 
Used automobiles. 66 33 1 Refrigerator..... 60 39 2 Used automobiles. 62 86 2 Refrigerator..... 65 34 2 
Air conditioner... 67 32 1 Television set.... 61 39 1 Air conditioner... 63 37 .. Television set.... 67 83 .. 
Dish washer... .. 76 22 2 Vacuum cleaner... 62 87 1 Dish washer... .. W426 bee Vacuum cleaner.. 59 40 1 
DTV ER ee Reo ea cies 12 27 11 Washing machine. 64 85 1 Dryers ieee ae 74 25 J Washing machine. 66 33 1 

1 Includes not determined Details will not necessarily add to 100 because of rounding 

a—Leas than 0.5% Source: Tam Convreencsy Boarp 


Table 17: Buying Plans within the Next Six Months and Occupation of Household Head, September-October, 
November-December, 1958 


Occupation of Household Head 
Professional, Clerical Craftsmen poses Romer 


: Managers and F d Oth ¥ 
penber rosa ror Pageetoes Sales “Skilled Semiskilled Replat Undarpioyed 
All household heads?) oc. ceee eee eee 22 16 ive 16 10 20 
Percentage with Plans To Buy Within Next Six Months: 
New automobiles o<.2ct cies sedans 38 Q1 16 10 7 9 
Used antomobiles 5.5529 3 Was Son oc tise cee 24 14 13 19 12 17 
New thomes.s 3.0. 0s aa sce ee ee eee tee 38 14 21 9 ll uh 
Used Romes. 2650.5 3:is. cae eels. Be eto eee oe 26 12 20 18 9 - 14 
‘Arr conditioner: © 2.33.5 #634 ec eee eee 33 16 16 16 8 ll 
Dishwasher... 5.505 beck ee ee aoe ee 44 cz 10 10 1 10 
Dryer. e220. cecnre oh ee ee $0 Q1 20 14 7 9 
Floorcoverings. s\.fac os cot dea Ce eee eee 26 15 20 14 12 14 
a a a EE ee Ra hs EA 26 16 22 15 15 vf 
urniture:..cmcne sc ce oe eee eters $2 19 18 12 8 10 
Range; gasor-electric. -. 2 sees ee ee 27 19 22 14 6 11 
Refrigerator Jas as seks oie ee ees 28 21 20 13 9 9 
Television seths << icky oie: eden ee oe ae ee 22 25 13 15 ll 14 
Vacuum cleaner). sete ee ee ee 27 21 14 14 9 15 
Washing machiné:s'6 4.2. doen eee 23 18 18 17 10 138 
September-October, 1958 
All household theadso"2:. 25 = cine See eee 25 17 16 14 1l 18 
Percentage with Plans To Buy within Next Six Months: 
New. automobiles ::. < icns os. sak coe ee 44 20 12 9 5 10 
Used. iutomobiles,.... canes a1 spac ete eee 25 16 20 19 10 9 
New homes. dee icucated hse ee 35 17 21 ll 10 7 
Used ‘homes..air3 &.io debt. See coe on ee oe 26 16 24 15 il 8 
Air conditioners 55.00 hi See Re ee 338 18 23 12 5 10 
Dish washer? sc% 2. otk ick eae eee 48 12 18 11 5 7 
Dryer fee eS! POE ee ee ee $8 16 22 14 4 7 
Bloor'coverings:.. si. ace eon cet 82 15 20 15 10 9 
Freezer sta iaise catelipie (ato Serdetbak wascera MORE 2c Ree etree $2 15 21 16 i 9 
arnttire see 2 000.. 26ep ct oe ae eee 87 20 16 11 ek 9 
Range, ‘gas or electric: ..: ......c0e sk see ces 83 16 16 16 9 10 
Refrigerator] 208s. se ccna eee eee Q7 22 19 13 7 12 
Lelevision sets ).2-o575.2 0s ee, eee ee 31 20 14 16 10 10 
Vacutnneleaner, ¢ 45:0. 05. ee ee 80 18 21 11 8 ll 
Washing machine. <7, di. cs... se cien Sees 34 14 18 14 10 10 
1 Includes uns‘-illed laborers, service workers, domestics, farmers, and farm laborers 
2 Includes armed forc-s, housewives, students, retired and unclassified 
Details will not necessarily add to 100 because of rounding 
Source: Taz ConrerEnon Boarp 
holds. Only for used automobiles was the ratio of buying dish washers, freezers, washing machines, and vacuum cleaners 
plans about the same as in all households. were represented more than proportionately. 
In the 25-34 age group, plans to purchase homes, dryers, The age of the household head may be related to the 
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Table 18: Buying Plans within the Next Six Months and Age of Household Head, September-October, 
November-December, 1958 


November-December, 1958 


Age of Household Head 


18-24 25-84 85-44 45-54 55-64 65 and Over Not Determined 
All household heads...................-00005 3 20 Q7 22 14 12 2 
Percentage with Plans To Buy within Next Six Months: 
BUBWIAULGINODUES 1s ache eke ch tes he ate 4 20 Q7 29 12 7 2 
seu aLomobiless ass. ae cee ey ot eee Sek 8 Q7 $1 22 tf 3 1 
INOMmUGIN esas Artist Wnt ai) 22s LG enna 1 OY oe) 5 29 30 21 8 4 4 
ISCURTOINOSS Aes £0 hoch aed okasHeos saa sel ok ceeheeeue 6 35 29 17 Wye 6 0 
PIECORUILIONE Fas oho slr ise smn epee oemee 9 25 82 19 9 7 0 
ish: washers nets sees ns ee Ee uae See 5 $2 42 10 7 1 4 
Pervert hie kere ottawa Ayes ct, ahs 8 86 386 18 § 2 1 
MUINORCOVEVINGG) ho oh ee oat, ta silos: 2 25 84 20 11 6 2 
COREL een. Gree w tine Se Neeee oe ate tae 8 80 37 14 6 4 1 
SRI GING tpt Mea yok iek seh a ew cee. A 4 29 35 21 7 $ 2 
Range, gas or electric....................05- 4 23 30 24 8 8 2 
EPIrIVeraLON Ain occa tate iors ce 8 22 83 27 il 8 1 
Prplevasiom setirns. Ga ae err ia. Mele ekareelabhe 12 25 26 20 10 5 3 
BAetiiien Cleaner ete jeri: hckeisin ic oclabsacstrose tapas aes 10 29 22 19 14 4 1 
Washing machine. <5 4feue.. Js eel d A oe 6 29 28 21 8 6 3 
September-October, 1958 
All household heads. .............ccccceeeees 5 22 Q7 21 13 11 Q 
Percentage with Plans To Buy within Next Six Months: 
PE WIAULOMODUES 25.04 cs oh teens che acinus ote 5 Q1 31 24 14 4 g 
red: automobiles: iy 0b. eh 13 82 26 17 6 5 1 
DME BEORAES Misr) fant-18. uv) «asi sivas wactdousa cee 9 35 28 15 6 4 3 
MUNELIETOMIOS oi F5 EAs Paki coac.s craig chase 8 82 22 20 11 6 1 
MESEDNCILIONCr. ese tic ts. tte Cale ee een 10 29 18 24 12 4 3 
BHSHRWHSHED. Peso. pee be ee 8h other. 8 42 26 11 7 2 4 
“LYS i A Ee 5 ee ee eee 9 89 $1 16 2 1 
BD OLICOVEFIN IRS ays) -15:c)-.aho e 267s oo crs cieleisiclon eons 6 28 82 19 9 4 2 
SER DRTCEMP NT ty 5d oe t Sos bk log ka cole 5 34 33 20 7 2 0 
eIrai Une eats eos Ge SiS te sets ths g alaeeeines de tf 33 33 18 7 3 1 
anses FAS\OF CLCCEIC. 6 yo.5 isi) ais odeys, sieve ye sagiaye 2 6 Q7 31 19 11 5 1 
BEEERIBELALON irae reduce aoe ects 7 23 29 25 9 4 2 
ETE ISIOMGCE SOs Ie ke Sas ss eels Bn ceils 9 25 33 15 12 6 1 
DERE TISTRCICANER 04 Nek here tn SMa evs 2 xs 13 34 QT 14 9 g 1 
Washing machines. (:2)0s..2 i: ...4086- es ba 8 29 31 19 of 4 2 


Source: Tom ConvyERENcE Boarp 


pattern of buying plans. Some consumer goods may be 
more pressing at the earlier stages of adult life, while 
others become more important with advancing years. 
The distribution of buying plans by age of household 
head is indicated in table 18. 

In the youngest-age group, from 18 to 24, buying 
plans for television sets and vacuum cleaners were 
represented in greater proportions than the ratio of 
households in that bracket. Every other consumer 
durable was also represented by at least an equal, if not 
greater proportion, except for floor coverings. 

In the 35-44 group, plans to buy dishwashers were 
very important. Also represented more than propor- 
tionately were plans to purchase freezers, floor cover- 
ings, and dryers. Plans to buy television sets, and par- 
ticularly vacuum cleaners were underrepresented, while 
buying plans involving new automobiles were present in 
equal numbers. Every other consumer durable had more 
than proportional representation. 


In the 45-54 group, on the other hand, plans to buy . 


new automobiles were heavily represented. Plans in- 
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Table 19: Plans To Buy Clothing within the Next Six Months, 
as of 1958 Months Indicated 


Index Numbers: February-March, 1958=100 


Feb -  April- July- Sept.- Nov.- 
Marek may Acguat Oct. Des 
All household reporters 
Suit S52s te Gale as 100 88 69 65 62 
Dress Shc. oiinco ott 100 92 61 62 60 
Cont 25.). 45 Sec. ales 100 103 115 115 98 
LOGE es ante oe 100 89 71 93 88 
Males 
Suites. cetes Soke 100 94 69 67 64 
Coat socikisseer sl sat 100 110 105 135 102 
LOLs siete. Lehre 100 93 72 97 87 
Females 
Suite sei eee 100 63 68 57 54 
Dressisis.) 22 bimtey axe (he 100 93 61 62 61 
Coste: Lora 100 99 120 104 96 
ROtap eee oan ee 100 87 71 90 88 


1Includes combinations of two or more items of apparel and specific item not 
determined " 

Question: “Do you yourself have any plans to buy a suif, or coat (dress or coat) within 
the next six pag that is, between now and the end of (specify month)?” “What do you 
plan to buy?” 
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Table 20: Female Plans To Buy within the Next Six Months 
Clothing and Apparel for Other Members of the Family, 
February-March, April-May, July-August, 
September-October, November-December, 1958 
Index Numbers: February-March, 1958=100 


February-  April- July- Sept.- Nov.- 

Plans To Buy for March May August Oct. Dec. 
Husband............ 100 82 106 117 119 
Children’; .....5-%.- 100 96 97 85 88 
H He a ommtemara oe 100 83 88 83 19 


WIncludes plans for other members of the family and not determined for whom 


Questions: Ask only of females—“Do you have any plans to buy a suit, dress, or coat for 
any other member of your family, other than yourself, within the next six months; that is 
between now and the end of next (specify month)?" “What do you plan to buy?” “For 
whom?” 


Source: THE ConFERENCE Boarp 


volving used automobiles, new homes, furniture, and 
washing machines were equally, or slightly less, repre- 
sented. All other plans were present less than propor- 
tionately. 

In the groups 55-64 and 65 and over, all plans to buy 
were represented less than proportionately. Plans to 
purchase freezers and dryers were present in particu- 
larly fewer numbers. 


Plans To Buy Clothing and Apparel 


Plans to buy clothing and apparel rose in September-October 
over the levels reported in July-August. In November-December, 
plans to buy clothing and apparel were reported in slightly 
fewer numbers than in the two preceding months. 


Only major items of clothing and apparel are in- 
cluded, specifically, suits, coats, and dresses. Plans to 
buy coats, reported in September-October, rose sub- 
stantially over earlier months, and reached a peak for 
men. (See table 19.) Plans to purchase a coat in the 
next six months, reported in November-December, fell 
sharply, but other purchase plans eased slightly. 

Women who reported household information in the 
survey were also queried about their plans to buy 


Table 21: Plans To Take a Vacation Away from Home 
within the Next Year, February-March, April-May, 
July-August, September-October, 
November-December, 1958 


Index Numbers: February-March, 1958=100 


February-  April- July- Sept.- Nov.- 
arch May August Oct. Dec. 


Plans to take a vaca- 
tion within the next 
WODIN Scape chvehre etl 100 93 15 71 78 


When (in per cent) 
within threemonths. 19% 68% 60% 29% 20% 


within six months... 989 94 73 39 81 
within one year..... 100 100 100 100 100 


Questions: “Do you have any plans to take a vacation away from home between now 
and this time next year?” “When?” 


Source: Tur ConreRENcE Boarp 


clothing and apparel for other members of the family. 
(See table 20.) Plans involving the husband increased 
both in the September-October and November-December 
periods over earlier months. In contrast, plans to pur- 
chase clothing for the children declined in the fall 
months, but maintained that pace in the last two 
months of the year. 

In view of the sharp seasonal fluctuations in the 
purchase of clothing, with the influence of weather and 
holidays particularly important, additional experience 
will be needed before firmer conclusions can be drawn 
about these purchase plans involving clothing. Of all the 
plans studied in the present survey, those centering on 
clothing appear to have the widest seasonal fluctua- 
tions, apart from those for air conditioners. For these 
widely varying plans, year-to-year comparisons will 
also be required. 


Vacation Plans Increase 


The increase in the number of plans reported in November- 
December over those reported in September-October appears to 
be significant. 


Since the seasonal concentration of vacations is well 
known, the six months’ time horizon, applicable to all 
other buying plans in this survey, has been extended to 
one year. From February-March to September-October, 
the number of plans to take a vacation had decreased 
steadily through each succeeding time period. (See 
table 21.) 

More important was the shift in the time distribution 
of the most recently reported pattern of vacation plans. 


Table 22. Vacation Plans: Where and Mode of Travel 
July-August, September-October, 


November-December, 1958 
Index Numbers: July-August, 1958 = 100 


Plans To Take a Vacation 


within the Next Year: July-August Sept.-Oct. Nov.-Dec. 
Within states. diccdean chiens 100 67 75 
Within neighboring states... .. 100 70 97 
Beyond neighboring states... . 100 89 105 
ANAAGS Ak tees See eee 100 87 101 
Europe: fa, S034 ae ee 100 115 128 
Outside U.S., except 
Europe and Canada...... 100 182 162 
Total eee e cca ee 100 94 103 
Mode of travel for planned 
vacation: 
Automobiles: 4isep eee 100 92 101 
Railroad. V2") to eee 100 87 112 
Airplanes. (14:0). Sapa 100 100 105 
NUS. cspssieys cio ae Ree 100 62 71 
Boats: 6. 21 ot eon eee 100 155 136 
Automobile combined with 
other forms.).).uesee eee 100 102 140 
Other combinations.......... 100 235 164 
Dotan ds.) he oy eee 100 94 103 


1Includes don’t know where, don’t know mode of transportation, and not de- 
termined 

Questions: “Where do you plan to go?” “How will you get there?" 

Source: Tur ConrerRENcr Boarp 
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In the last two periods, the number of vacations 
scheduled for the “next three months” fell sharply, as 
did the number for “‘the next six months.” This marked 
shift to vacations planned for the summer months lends 
some validity to the planning concept as applied to this 
field. It suggests that vacations are in fact planned and 
not taken impulsively at the last moment. However, as 
in the case of clothing, year-to-year comparisons will be 
needed before any judgment can be expressed concern- 
ing the relative numbers of vacationers to be expected 
next summer. 

The details for destination of planned vacation and 
mode of travel are indicated in table 22. Since last 
summer, plans to take a vacation away from home 
within the next year have increased slightly. Plans 
involving substantial travel, however, have jumped 
much more, particularly where the final destination is 
outside the North American continent. 

Vacation plans by automobile reported in November- 
December have not changed since the summer months, 
but those involving rail, air, and water transportation 
have gained appreciably, corresponding in large part to 
the hike in foreign travel plans. 


Morris CoHEen 
Martin R. GaInsBRUGH 
Office of the Chief Economist 


Business Forecasts 


General 


First National City Bank Monthly Letter, Business and 
Economic Conditions (January)—‘““The four major ingredients 
of recovery—inventory changes, home building, consumer 
spending on nondurable goods and services, and government 
purchases—are expected to bring further expansion in 1959, 
although not necessarily as rapidly as 1958. Some inventory 
rebuilding will be necessary to handle a rising volume of busi- 
ness, although it is likely that buying will be done with con- 
siderable care. The homebuilding industry enters 1959 with 
a high level of financing commitments, construction contracts 
and homes already under way, assuring a high rate of activity 
in the first half, although the possibility of tightening of mort- 
gage funds looms later in the year. Consumer purchases of 
nondurable goods and services should continue to grow with 
income, population, and the upward trend of living standards. 
Lastly, state and local government outlays for public works 
are scheduled to go higher—probably high enough to more 
than offset any effects of an Administration economy during 
HOOK se 


Electrical Manufacturing 


Joseph F. Miller, managing director, National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association (Electrical World, January 5)— 
“The electrical manufacturing industry, looking confidently 
ahead to future business conditions, expects to produce $21 


billion worth of goods in 1959—a volume almost as high as the 


peak years of 1956 and 1957. ... 
“Despite generally disappointing sales in 1958, all segments 
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of the industry see better days ahead. With spending for new 
construction expected to rise in 1959 by 7% over 1958 levels, 
manufacturers of illuminating and building equipment see 
corresponding increases in the offing—a 6% gain for illuminat- 
ing equipment, and 8% for building equipment. .. . 

“While the industrial apparatus group suffered a setback 
because of the curtailment of expenditures for new plant and 
equipment, it, too, sees improved times ahead, forecasting an 
increase in volume of 7% in 1959. This gain would mean 1959 
business for this group of $2.9 billion. . . . 

“Electric appliance sales, including major appliances and 
housewares, will be up 7% in 1959 over 1958, according to 
manufacturers’ estimates. Leading this anticipated rise will be 
built-in ranges, food waste disposers and automatic dish- 
washers. 

“Another group of electrical products . . . such as radio 
and television tubes, electronic components, automatic tem- 
perature controls, commercial air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion equipment, and commercial radio equipment .. . are 
expected to hit $7.1 billion—a 9% gain over 1958.” 

Oil 

National Petroleum News (January)—‘“United States busi- 
ness activity in 1959 will hit new highs in dollar volume and 
productivity. . . . It looks now as if 1959 will signal the be- 
ginning of a new boom. 

“Oil men can look for improved business in keeping with the 
speedup in the national economy. Oil demand should pick up 
at a rate well ahead of the 1% gain registered in 1958. The 
major factors are population growth, increasing motor vehicle 
registrations, and the expected uplift in consumer income. ... 

“Qil industry spending is expected to be up in 1959—from 
an estimated $5.158 billion in 1958 to a level of $5.442 billion— 
but most of this increase will come in the production segment. 
Marketing spending is expected to drop from an estimated 
$405 million in 1958 to a level of $369 million in 1959... . 

“In other industries, the outlook is generally strong. .. . 


Steel 


Max D. Howell, executive vice-president, American Iron 
and Steel Institute (The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
January 15)—“‘The uptrend in iron and steel production will 
continue during 1959. The new year’s output of ingots and 
steel for castings will be 100 to 110 million net tons... 
barring unforeseen interruptions, compared with about 85 
million tons during 1958 and 117 million tons in the record 
year 1955. ... 

“Steelmaking capacities have also been increased. As a re- 
sult, the national steelmaking potential will probably rise to a 
record high annual level at the start of 1959... .” 
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Business Bookshelf 


International Economics—A textbook which attempts to broaden 
the subject of international economics. By Thomas C. 
Schelling. Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts, 
1958, 552 pages. $6.75. 


Business Organization and Public Policy—Selections from a wide 
range of current economic writings on antitrust objectives 
and effectiveness, on the basic data in this field concerning 
industry structure and behavior and on the relations be- 
tween business competition and broad social goals. Edited 
by Harvey J. Levin. Rinehart & Company, New York, 1958, 
550 pages. $7.00. 


Business Highlights 


Recovery, Growth, and Prices 


the economy in 1959. By late last year, recovery 

had already brought the physical volume of out- 
put back to 1957 peak rates. Any further gains in 
output that are not lost in price increases will begin to 
define the modernization needs of a growing economy 
and give the record volume of new plant and equipment 
its first valid production test since it was put in place 
during the 1955-1957 capital spending boom. 

Production gains continued to be made in January by 
a number of significant industries, judging by the pre- 
liminary figures now available. Output schedules for 
such widely used industrial inputs as steel, paperboard, 
and electrical power were increased again in January, 
suggesting that the broad-based advances made in the 
late months of last year have carried over into the new 
year. 

Steel-making capacity was boosted by almost 7 mil- 
ion tons in 1958. This was the third largest year-to-year 
expansion since the war and brought rated annual 
capacity to 147.6 million tons, as of January 1, 1959. 
The industry was utilizing 75% of this capacity in 
January, about the same rate of use as in the last quar- 
ter of 1958, when both weekly output and rated capacity 
were lower. 

Tonnage was edging up in the first weeks of January, 
averaging around 2.1 million per week. This was about 
5% more than the weekly figure for the period October 
through December of last year and more than 40% 
higher than last January, when the recession was bring- 
ing sharp cutbacks in steel output. 


( 5 the eo will apparently be the central issue for 


First-month Orders Encouraging 


Industry sources reported a very satisfactory flow of 
new orders in January. Forward orders for April and 
May were particularly strong for so early in the year, 
reflecting the possibility of a strike in steel at midyear 
when current labor contracts expire. Steel inventories in 
the hands of fabricators will apparently rise in the first 
half of 1959, despite the prospects for continued gain in 
production and steel use. This would be in sharp con- 
trast with the first half of last year, when fabricators 
were cutting their steel inventories at the sharpest rate 
in the postwar period. 

Passenger car output held up well in January, despite 
a shortage of plate glass caused by a work stoppage at 
its supplier. Total assemblies in January were about 
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545,000 units, some 50,000 below the original target for 
the month and about 45,000 below the output rate last 
December. This was still close to a 6-million annual rate 
and considerably above output early last year. 

New-car sales continued strong in January, judging 
by the early sales reports from the field. Sales suffered 
last October and November, as strikes at producers 
held back deliveries of new-model cars to dealers. Sales 
began moving up in December, as dealers’ stocks be- 
came more plentiful. Inventories of new-model cars at 
dealers continued to gain early this year, but the num- 
ber of passenger cars on hand remains well below the 
totals at this time last year, when sales were dwindling 
rapidly. As new-car sales climbed, prices of used cars 
remained firm in the early weeks of 1959, making trade- 
ins continue to appear relatively attractive to prospec- 
tive new-car buyers. 


Power Capacity and Use 


Electric utilities added some 13 million kilowatts to 
the capability of their power systems in 1958, bringing 
total capacity to 143.7 million kilowatts by year end. 
This represented a 10% gain in generating capacity, or 
about the same as the average annual increase over the 
last ten years. Distribution of electrical energy has also 
been rising, although at a somewhat slower rate. Last 
December’s peak of 113.5 million kilowatts was only 6% 
above the December, 1957, peak. Output continued to 
rise in January, reflecting cold weather heating needs 
and further rises in industrial use of electrical power. 
This put weekly output in January about 8% above the 
same weeks of a year ago. 

Paper production has been utilizing about 90% of the 
industry’s capacity in the early weeks of 1959. This is 
about the same rate of use as in the early weeks of 1958, 
when capacity was lower. Paperboard was running at 
about 85% of capacity, which was little changed from 
the rates of use in early 1958. However, with an ex- 
panded capacity, paperboard output was in excess of 
300,000 tons a week, fractionally higher than in the like 
weeks of both 1957 and 1958. 

Petroleum output has been hitting about 2% above 
a year ago in early 1959. This level is well below the rate 
in early 1957 and about the same as in the like weeks of 
1956. Market demand for petroleum products has been 
very well maintained in early 1959, with the demand for 
heating oils particularly strong because of subnormally 
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Wholesale Prices: Mixed Trends Make for Over-all Stability 
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Spot Prices: They Are Generally Lower 
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cold temperatures. Improvement will apparently con- 
tinue in February. The regular Bureau of Mines 
monthly market demand forecast for domestic crude 
during February is at the highest level since early 1957. 

Imports of crude oil have continued to edge up, 
despite the voluntary import limitation program. Im- 
ports of crude are expected to exceed the allocation of 
934,100 barrels a day in January and February, as they 
did in November and December of 1958. Revisions in 
the import program are now under study, and some 
industry sources expect it to be put on a mandatory 
basis by March 1. 

Lumber production was showing some improvement 
by late January, after just about matching 1957 and 
1958 outputs in earlier weeks. Bituminous coal output 
lagged a few percentage points behind 1958 levels and 
was substantially below 1956 and 1957 in the early 
weeks of 1959. 


On the Consumer Front 


With production gains continuing on a wide front in 
early 1959, retail trade, housing, and inventory demand 
—the three factors that contributed most of the push to 
the 1958 recovery—continued to exert favorable in- 
fluences on business early this year. 

Consumer buying plans were markedly better early 


this year than they were last summer or in the like 
period of 1958 (see page 76). Department store sales ran 
about 4% ahead of a year ago in January. After seasonal 
adjustment, this was below the record sales mark for 
December, but about in line with the monthly per- 
formances last autumn. 

Spending for nondurables and services rose steadily 
in 1958, and by year-end was at a new record. Spending 
for soft goods remained extremely stable as a share of 
total consumer outlays through most of the year. In the _ 
fourth quarter of 1958, spending for nondurables repre- 
sented 48.5% of total personal consumption outlays, as 
compared with 48.7% in the peak quarter of 1957. By 
the end of last year, spending for nondurables was run- 
ning $3.5 billion higher than in the peak quarter of 1957, 
a rise of 214%. In the same period, spending for services 
rose by almost $5 billion, a gain of 414%. Services in- 
creased their relative share of total consumer outlays 
from 37% at the 1957 peak to 38% in the last quarter 
of 1958. 

Outlays for hard goods rose in the last two quarters of 
last year, but were still $1.4 billion, or 314%, below their 
1957 peak rate by year-end. Durable goods represented 
only 13% of total consumer outlays in the last quarter 
of 1958, as compared with 14% at the 1957 peak. 


The Strength of Housing 


Housing was particularly strong in the last half of 
1958. Dollar spending for new residential construction 
was at a record $19-billion rate in the last half of 1958, 
a gain of $2.3 billion, or 14%, over the rate for the first 
half. Private housing starts, at a 1.4-million seasonally 
adjusted annual rate in December, just about matched 
the previous monthly record set in 1954. Mortgage 
recordings continued to rise in the fourth quarter, while 
the inventory of houses for sale showed little change, 
despite the sharp gain in starts. 

Starts totaled 1.2 million for 1958 as a whole, a gain 
of 156,000 from 1957. Government-guaranteed starts, 
conventionally financed starts, and public housing all 
contributed to the year-to-year gain. Starts under the 
VA and FHA programs rose by 100,000, an increase of 
one third from 1957 levels. Government-guaranteed 
starts accounted for about 65% of the year-to-year im- 
provement. Conventionally financed starts were up 
about 33,000 units, a gain of 5% from 1957; public hous- 
ing and armed forces housing rose by 23,000 units. 

Around 20% of all residential starts in 1958 were in 
apartment houses and other multiple-unit dwellings. 
This compares with only 10% of total starts in the 1955 
residential boom, when one-family houses were playing 
a relatively bigger role. Contract award figures for late 
1958, as reported by F. W. Dodge, suggest some shift 
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toward one-family starts in 1959. In December, awards 
for one-family houses were running 35% above year-ago 
levels, as compared with a gain of 11% for 1958 as a 
whole. Of course, most of the faster climb in one-family 
houses in late 1958 reflected the earlier acceleration in 
the VA-FHA programs. In 1959, activity in single- 
family houses, particularly in the second half of the year, 
will be dependent in large measure on the type of legis- 
lation that the current Congress passes affecting these 
programs. 


More Stock Building and Capital Improvement? 


Inventories showed little change in the fourth quarter 
of last year. Accelerating business had reversed the in- 
ventory liquidation, but there was little to suggest a 
sharp shift toward inventory build-up. In early 1959, 
automobile dealers were still adding to their new-car 
stocks and metal fabricators were apparently beginning 
to expand their steel holdings as a strike hedge. Else- 
where the evidence was less clear, as raw materials con- 
tinued in ample supply and spot commodity prices 
turned sluggish. 

Business spending for plant and equipment, consumer 
outlays for durables, and export demand were three 
broad areas of spending that had failed to regain their 
prerecession levels by late 1958. Capital expenditures 
were showing some faint signs of a revival by late last 
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year. Business spending for durable equipment rose 
about $1 billion, at a seasonally adjusted annual rate, 
between the third and fourth quarters of 1958. But, at 
a $23-billion annual rate, durable equipment outlays 
were still well below their $28.7-billion peak rate, set in 
the first quarter of 1957. New orders for machine tools 
turned up slightly in December (see page 87). 

Rising amounts of internally generated funds in the 
corporate sector may tend to favor capital outlays later 
this year. Corporate profits responded very favorably 
to rising business in 1958, after-tax profits rising from 
a $15.5-billion annual rate in the first quarter to a $21.6- 
billion rate by the last quarter. Depreciation and 
amortization allowances rose by about $2 billion in 1958, 
or about the same as the annual rises since 1953. These 
funds are expected to continue to accelerate in 1959. 

Consumer spending for hard goods was up sharply in 
the fourth quarter of last year, rising 10% from third- 
quarter levels. Most of this gain reflected the improve- 
ment in new-car sales. With such sales continuing strong 
in January, some further gains were apparently experi- 
enced in the total outlay figures for durables. Sales of 
household appliances have yet to show convincing evi- 
dence of a revival. However, the high level of housing 
starts maintained in the last half of 1958 should be a 
favorable factor in the home appliance markets in 1959. 

Employment gains made so far in the business recov- 


Consumer Prices: Services and Nonfood Goods Cost More 
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ery have been just about in line with the experience in 
the two earlier postwar revivals. But the rate of unem- 
ployment continues high. Part of the answer seems to be 
that, with business activity rising, new entrants are 
coming into the work force at a faster rate than jobs are 
opening up. In the past two years, the growth in the 
civilian work force has averaged a little more than 
500,000 a year, which is lower than the normal annual 
addition to the work force. The growth in the work 
force in 1959 may be closer to 1 million, according to 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates. This could further 
complicate the unemployment problem in 1959. 


No Firm Trend in Prices 


Prices have yet to exhibit any firm trends in early 
1959 (see charts). Wholesale prices generally remained 
unchanged in January, while the more sensitive spot 
commodity prices have been moving downward. Con- 
sumer prices ended 1958 with a slight dip. 

Price stability has characterized the first phases of the 
three postwar recoveries. Price increases seldom become 
widespread until the later stages of a recovery when 
manpower and capacity are more fully utilized. . 

There has been a tendency since the middle of 1958, 
for agricultural prices and industrial commodity prices 
to move in opposite directions. This counter pull has 
left the over-all price indexes more or less stable. 

In January, there was some seasonal strengthening in 
the wholesale prices of farm products, as measured in 
the weekly Bureau of Labor Statistics index. If the 
record harvests of farm products now expected ma- 
terialize, some of this upward pressure on farm prices 
will be released this spring. 

Commodities outside of farm and food have been ex- 
hibiting mixed trends in early 1959 in the BLS wholesale 
index. There has been a fractional upward movement in 
the wholesale prices of industrial commodities, but the 
movement so far has been modest and far from general. 
Metal prices have kept to a fairly stable average, with 
lead prices down and copper prices up. Machinery prices 
and prices of producers’ finished goods have continued 
at the slightly higher levels reached late last year. Fuel 
prices have been higher, as abnormal cold has pushed 
demand for fuel oil with resulting higher prices. Building 
material prices have leveled out, as outdoor work ex- 
periences its usual seasonal lull. 

Movement in the highly sensitive daily spot com- 
modity index was generally downward in January, the 
index touching by the end of the month its lowest point 
since early 1958. Both foodstuffs and prices of raw in- 
dustrial materials declined in January (see chart). 

Consumer prices have been generally stable since the 
middle of 1958. This period of stability was preceded 


by a span of two years and a half—from the early spring 
of 1956 to July, 1958—when consumer prices rose 8%, 
according to the BLS consumer price index. Recently, 
food prices have been falling, while services and nonfood 
commodities have been on the rise (see chart). 

In general, prices have weathered the first phase of 
the recovery without exhibiting any of the symptoms of 
a runaway inflation. World capacity to turn out basic 
materials continues large; there are no critical shortages 
of important materials. Inventories appear to be rising, 
and several important labor negotiations are scheduled 
for later this year. These developments will have an 
important influence on the level of prices, as will the 
extent to which rising output in 1959 brings pressure to 
bear on the economy’s ability to turn out goods and 
services. 

Rosert H. Persons 
Division of Business Analysis 
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Employers’ Forecasts of Manpower Requirements: A Case Study— 
An analysis of bimonthly forecasts of employment by indi- 
vidual firms in the Chicago area to determine primarily the 
accuracy of the forecasts and the factors controlling the 
formulation of expectations. By Robert Ferber. Studies in 
Business Expectations and Planning Number 8. University of 
Illinois, Bureau of Economic and Business Research, Urbana, 
Illinois, 1958, 88 pages. $1.50. 


Licensing in Foreign Operations—A loose-leaf reference book on 
foreign licensing operations for the use of business execu- 
tives and students. It includes check lists, sample contract 
forms, and discussion of legal aspects and related court 
decisions. By Lawrence J. Eckstrom. Foreign Operations 
Service, Inc., Essex, Connecticut, 1958, unpaged. $18.50. 


Linear Programming and Associated Techniques—A bibliography 
on linear programming and associated techniques which 
contains references to over 1,000 items. By Vera Riley and 
Saul I. Gass. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 1958, 613 pages. $6.00. 


Scientific Programming in Business and Industry—The author out- 
lines some of the principles and techniques of mathematical 
programming and their application to various business 
functions. Charts and diagrams supplement the material 
throughout. By Andrew Vazsonyt. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, 1958, 474 pages. $18.50. 


Operational Research in Practice—Papers and discussions from 
a conference held in Paris during 1957, designed to promote 
and guide the development of operations research in NATO 
countries. Edited by Max Davies and Michel Verhurst. 
Pergamon Press, New York, 1958, 201 pages. $12.00. 


Advanced Accounting Problems—The authors present a number 
of accounting problems of the kind frequently included in 
certified public accountant examinations, and offer some 
techniques for their solution. By Irving J. Chaykin and Max 
piagt John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1958, 562 pages. 
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Recent Trends in Machine Tools 
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HE machine-tool industry has not yet given any 

really sure signs of having pulled out of its year- 

and-a-half-old slump. Net new orders of machine 
tools! started to fall early in 1956 and shipments began 
to shrink in mid-1957; 1958 proved to be the most de- 
pressed year that machine-tool builders have had since 
1950.2 Some companies operated in the red for the first 
time in a decade. Although the number of failing con- 
cerns declined moderately last year from 1957 (nine 
failures compared to eleven in 1957), the liabilities in- 
volved in failures almost doubled, rising from $350,000 
in 1957 to $606,000 in 1958, the highest amount since 
the late 1940's.’ 

Net new orders dropped precipitously during 1956 
and 1957—from $140 million in January, 1956, to $25 
million in December, 1957—and then leveled off at a 
relatively low rate during the past year, averaging about 
$31 million per month. The $373 million in new orders 
recorded in 1958 was 40% short of the 1957 figure of 
$643 million. 

New orders turned up in October and December, 
1958, (after dipping in November) and last year’s final 
quarter was the peak for the year, even though it 

1 Machine tools refer to nonportable power-driven machines used 
for working metal. They fall into two broad classifications—those de- 
signed to cut metal and those designed to form and shape metal. The 
metal-cutting type of machine tools comprises the bulk of the indus- 
try, with 75% to 80% of total value of output. Among the major types 
of machine tools in this group are lathes, drilling, boring, milling, 
grinding and gear-cutting and finishing machines. The metal-forming 
type of machine tools, which comprises the remaining 20% or 25% of 
the industry’s business, includes hydraulic and mechanical power 
presses, bending, forming, forging, punching and shearing machines 

2 After doing a record volume of business during the early Forties, 
the machine-tool business plummeted with the contraction of military 
requirements at the war’s end. Another factor that affected the de- 


mand for new machine tools was the availability of government-owned 
surplus tools that could be obtained at bargain prices 


3 These data, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, refer to concerns pro- 


ducing the metal-cutting type of tools only 
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Revival in 
Machine Tool 


Business? 


averaged only $37 million at a monthly rate. While the 
moderate year-end rally in new orders is encouraging 
and may prove to be the first indication that the ma- 
chine-tool business has begun to emerge from its slump, 
it seems too early to assess whether the turn has really 
come.! 

Shipments of machine tools in 1958 totaled $519 
million, the lowest amount since 1950 and less than half 
of the $1,099 million for 1957. Although shipments in 
the fourth quarter rose 25% above the third-quarter 
level, they were still substantially below the first two 
quarters of 1958 and fully 40% below the fourth quarter 
of 1957. Moreover, the fourth-quarter rise in shipments 
may be largely a seasonal gain rather than a cyclical 
upturn. In each of the postwar years, with the exception 
of two of the recession years (1954 and 1957), there has 
been a. third-to-fourth quarter increase in shipments, 
ranging from around 5% to 40%. 

The backlog of orders for machine tools is still at a 
relatively low level although it rose mildly in the second 
half of 1958, from 2.5 times the rate of production in 
June to 3.2 in December. This compares with a backlog 
of 5.8 times production at the beginning of 1957, when 
output was about double the current rate. 


Outlook for 1959 


There seems to be little optimism among machine- 
tool builders for any large gains in 1959. Big plans for 
the acquisition of new tools, either by industry or gov- 
ernment, are not yet in evidence. Most of the money 
going into the aircraft and missiles programs is ear- 
marked for research and development, and hence does 
not involve a considerable expansion in machine-tool 
purchases. In addition, the automobile industry, which 
normally accounts for a sizable share of the machine- 
tool business, has not revealed any plans for speeding up 
purchases of new capital equipment. Most of the in- 

1From 1945 through the first half of 1949, a period of very poor 
business for the machine-tool industry, new orders were running at 
low levels, sprinkled with several monthly and even quarterly upturns 
which proved to be virtually insignificant in presaging a recovery. 
(Recovery in machine-tool shipments did not occur until the Korean 


outbreak in mid-1950.) Even in 1957 and 1958, there were several 
monthly rises which failed to materialize into a trend. (See chart) 
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novations in the 1960 automobile models, as with those 
of 1959, can apparently be accomplished by converting 
and rebuilding equipment already on hand. If major 
redesigning of 1961 models requires large numbers of 
new machine tools, orders should begin to swell in the 
next few months and would probably show up in im- 
proved machine-tool shipments early in 1960. 

In order to evaluate recent trends in machine tools, 
orders and shipments must be examined in historical 
perspective. New orders lagged consistently behind 
shipments from September, 1956, through November, 
1958, and caught up with shipments only in December. 
In past expansion phases in the machine-tool industry, 
new orders generally led shipments in their upward 
climb by several months. During the upturn phase of 
earlier postwar recoveries, new orders usually rose well 
above shipments, hitting their peak somewhere between 
a year to two years before shipments reached their crest. 


A Decade of United States Exports and Imports of 
Machine Tools 


Millions of dollars 
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153.9 28.6a 

119.7 21.54 


a—January through September 
Source: Department of Commerce 


Decisive indications of a recovery in machine-tool 
activity will be given when new orders start running at 
levels materially above the shipments rate. 

Cyclical movements in the machine-tool business are 
steeper both in the upturn and downturn phases, and 
their duration tends to be decidedly longer than the 
over-all business cycle during the recession phase (see 
chart). In the 1957-1958 recession, the downturn in 
machine-tool shipments occurred at about the same 
time as the business cycle—the third quarter, 1957. 
However, economic activity started to show improve- 
ment in the second quarter of 1958, while machine-tool 
shipments have yet to display a solid revival. 

No significant spurt in capital equipment buying is 
on the immediate horizon, judging by THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s survey of capital appropriations and the survey 
of expenditures for new plant and equipment, conducted 
jointly by the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
the Department of Commerce. 


1Delivery time for most standard tools is about three months. 
Special tools may take a year and sometimes even longer 


Third-quarter appropriations for capital equipment,} 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, show only a slight drift 
upward. Estimates for new plant and equipment ex- 
penditures, based on the latest survey of business ex- 
pectations for the first quarter of 1959, show only a 
nominal rise, from $29.9 billion in the fourth quarter of 
1958 (seasonally adjusted at annual rates) to $30.5 
billion, which is still materially below the 1957 level of 
$37 billion. 


Foreign Trade Also Slowed 


Weakened demand for machine tools from domestic 
industries has been accompanied by a material cut- 
back by foreign buyers since mid-1957. Exports of 
machine tools for the first ten months of 1958 totaled 
$120 million, off more than 20% from the $154 million 
for the first ten months of 1957. While last year’s ex- 
port decline mainly reflected recessionary forces among 
our foreign customers, some stronger competition 
from European machine-tool builders—Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Italy, France, Belgium, and 
Russia—may be a secondary factor. 

Imports of machine tools were off some 25% in the 
first three quarters of 1958 (latest data available) as 
against the same period in 1957 (see table). Purchases 
of foreign machine tools by United States industry were 
virtually negligible in the immediate postwar years. 
While imports of tools have risen markedly since 1949, 
they still constituted only 2% or 3% of the total pur- 
chases by domestic users during most of the Fifties. 


1 See article on capital appropriations in the December, 1958, 
Business Record 
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Age of Machine Tools in Metalworking Industries in 1958 
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Source: “American Machinist” 


However, in 1957 and 1958, imports comprised a some- 
what larger proportion of total machine tools bought in 
the United States—5% and 7%, respectively. 


Many Old Machines in Use 


According to the “Eighth American Machinist In- 
ventory of Metalworking Equipment,” 60% of the 
machine tools in 1958 were at least ten years old, and 
18% were over twenty years old. Not since the depressed 
Thirties have old machines bulked so large in the total 
supply. The percentage of machine tools at least ten 
years old has risen from 38% in 1945, to 43% in 1949, and 
to 56% in 1953, according to three previous surveys by 
“American Machinist.” However, tools more than twenty 
years old in 1945 and 1953 comprised about the same 
proportion as they did in 1958—18%; and about 22% 
in 1949. 

The industries having the largest concentration of 
machine tools ten years or older are ordnance, ship- 
building, railroad equipment, farm machinery, and 
special-industry machinery.! The smallest proportion 
of machines over ten years old are found, as would be 


1 Machines used in food processing plants, textiles, woodworking, 
paper industries, printing trades, chemicals, cotton ginning, cigarette 
making, rubber products and shoemaking machinery; smelting and re- 
fining equipment 
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expected, in industries which, in the past several years, 
have made major changes in their products—com- 
munications equipment, motor vehicles and parts, and 
aircraft and parts (see chart). 

Even though a substantial segment of machines cur- 
rently installed in metalworking industries may be re- 
garded as “overage,” a large-scale replacement program 
is not necessarily in the immediate offing. Past experi- 
ence in the industry suggests that wide-scale replace- 
ment is more closely related to output and capacity 
levels than to the age structure of the stock of machine 
tools. 

SHIRLEY S. HorrMan 
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School Needs in the Decade Ahead—This book, the first part 
of a study concerned with Financing the Public Schools, 
estimates school needs under various assumptions to the 
year 1970. By Roger A. Freeman. The Institute for Social 
Science Research, Washington, D. C., 1958, 273 pages. $5.00. 


The Economic Order: An Introduction to Theory and Policy—A 
comprehensive introduction to current economic thinking. 
By Paul T. Homan, Albert G. Hart, and Arnold W. Sametz. 
Harcourt Brace and Company, New York, 1958, 839 pages. 
$6.95. 


WEATHER IN BUSINESS 


last February cost department stores in the New 

York metropolitan area a cool $3 million in lost 
retail sales, or about a fourth of the business that had 
been anticipated. In a less dramatic week but a very wet 
one, late last fall, New York downtown 
store traffic was off 7% compared with 
the cloudless week before. 

These are some of the obvious effects 
of weather on sales; but its work is 
generally subtler, more ramified and of 
larger consequence. It not only affects 
store volume but also its timing, the 
kinds of goods sold, and the price lines 
selected. It can be a depressant for some merchandise 
lines, and a boon to other lines. 

In recent times, with advances in meteorology and 
more sophisticated marketing methods, there has been 
an increasing effort to accommodate merchandising to 
the whimsy of weather. Since the war, some two dozen 
consulting firms have been selling “applied climatology” 
to business. They attract a diverse clientele. For in- 
stance, a retail bakery chain finds that on ray days 
those of its outlets located at travel terminals do an 
appreciably brisker business as the commuting male 
brings home the family’s biscuits. A room air-conditioner 
manufacturer accepts returns from his retail distributors 


Tis BLIZZARD that struck the Eastern seaboard 


according to a quota based on a complex measurement 


of the season’s “cooling-degree days.” A national soft- 
drink bottler adjusts the geographical distribution of its 
inventories according to the temperature outlook for the 
week ahead. And although rainwear makers do not 
make rain, at least one of them has his salesman follow 
the trail of the storm clouds from city to city. 


Trading in the Rain 


But apart from such particularized instances, how 
significant an effect does weather actually have on the 
broad retail community? How permanent is the damage 
of a bad day? How much is gained by a seasonally 
favorable week? What does forearmed knowledge of the 
weather have to offer the retailer, and how can it be 
profitably applied? 


This article, the first in a series of two, examines the effects 
of adverse weather on customer traffic in department stores. 
The next instalment is concerned with temperature-sensitive 
merchandise lines, and with the ways in which weather infor- 
mation might be applied to merchandising. 


First it rained and then it snew, 
Then it friz and then it thew, 


And then it friz again. 
Old English Jingle 
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With so many complex and interacting pulls and 
pressures affecting the fortunes of selling, it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to isolate the precise role of weather. 
But despite that fact, a little probing is surprisingly 
profitable. The most fertile sector for exploration is 
department store business. It involves 
a diverse range of merchandise lines, 
and most important of all the available 
sales figures are sufficiently localized 
and frequent to allow comparison with 
weather conditions. 

In an initial effort to gain some notion 
of the relevance of weather to the 
customer traffic of department stores, 
the fluctuations of the two variables were compared over 
identical time periods. This was done for New York 
City on a week-by-week basis for twenty-four consecu- 
tive months ending with the final quarter of last year. 
More specifically, each week’s sales during the latter 
twelve months of the period were compared with the 
sales in the related week of the preceding year. The 
difference was then matched with the variation in 
weather conditions over the corresponding time. Sales 
information was obtained from standard Federal Re- 
serve Bank releases; weekly weather values were based 
on Weather Bureau records.1 

The results are shown in the accompanying chart 
which records, for each of the weeks studied, the change 
in both the weather and sales variables. Not all paired 
weeks, however, give useful evidence, for such factors as 
differences in the timing of major holidays and the 
December, 1957, subway strike limit comparisons. Simi- 

1 The weather characteristics of each business day were appraised 
in terms of their likely effect on store sales. Among the variables con- 
sidered were rain, sunshine, temperature, and snow on the ground, 
as they were experienced during business hours. Depending on the 
record for each of these conditions, the days were classified within a 
five-class value range, from a plus two (excellent shopping day) to a 
minus two (very bad shopping day), with an “‘o” position denoting 
marginal weather. 

In order to derive a weekly weather value, each day’s value was 
weighted according to its normal business importance. This average 
was compared with that of the same week in the preceding year, and 
the result was then expressed in terms of the five-place scale just 
described. 

The criteria of the weather classes were defined as follows: plus two 
—no precipitation in the period from one hour before store opening 
to one hour after closing; sunshine during a substantial part of the day; 
ground free of snow or sleet; comfortable temperature; significant 
temperature deviation from the norm in the direction of encouraging 
seasonal sales; minus two—extended precipitation; snow on ground 
(relaxed by third consecutive day); little sunshine; sharply adverse 
temperature. All the conditions mentioned were necessary for a day 
to make the plus-two category. A single liability was sometimes suf- 
ficient to result in a minus-two classification; e¢.g., all-day rain. Days 


were placed in the in-between classes according to the extent to which 
they approximated the defined extreme categories 
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larly, there are instances in which instrument readings 
were about the same in each of the matched weeks, pre- 
cluding the possibility of gauging the impact of weather. 
Specifically, a marked correlation was found between 
the fluctuations of sales and weather. For about 80% of 
the paired weeks, both variables moved in the same 
direction. Shopping conditions and store sales were 
poorer compared with the previous year’s experience in 
52% of the cases, while both variables were on the plus 
side 28% of the time. Sales and weather shifted in 
opposite directions in only 20% of the weeks studied. 

This method is not, of course, flawless. During a good 
part of the period reviewed the business curve tilted 
down, while the weather, too, tended generally to be 
under normal. After adjusting for these trends, the fre- 
quency with which sales and weather moved together is 
still impressively greater than can be attributed to 
chance alone. 

A study of day-to-day fluctuations in store volume 
provides a considerably more sensitive way of getting 
at the problem of weather and sales. But the emphasis 
presently given to the close correlation between the 
weather component and the Federal Reserve Bank’s 
“sales compared to a year ago” series is with purpose, 
since the department store trade pays considerable at- 
tention to the series. But it is clear that these figures 
should be viewed within the context of the weather 
dimension. For there can be faint comfort in doing 
better business in a fair week as compared with business 
in a week, for example, with a washed-out Thursday and 
Saturday. 


Some Variations 


Incidentally, specialty clothing stores appear to be a 
good deal more vulnerable to adverse shopping condi- 
tions than their more diversified competitors. The fre- 
quency with which poorer sales are associated with 
poorer weather is almost identical for both types of out- 
lets, but in fully two thirds of the cases specialty stores 
sustained a larger percentage decline. In the relatively 
bad weather weeks which occurred during the period 
reviewed, specialty store sales, on the average, were 
down on “a year-ago” comparison basis by an amount 
one fifth again as big as that experienced by department 
stores. 

An explanation for this is not difficult to find. The 
department store provides greater opportunity for the 
satisfaction of varied shopping needs, and shoppers with 
multiple needs are more likely to brave the rough 
weather than those with more modest requirements. 
Also, a larger proportion of department store products 
can be purchased by phone. 

Daily sales records are available from a sizable New 
York department store, which, in addition to its down- 
town outlet, operates several branches in the related 
suburban area. The figures cover a two-year period 


terminating with the summer just gone by, and are . 


given separately for the main store and the aggregate 
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branch business.! The information is in the form of per- 
centages indicating the extent to which each day’s 
receipts deviated from a precalculated norm. The latter 
was developed on the basis of sales experience over an 
extensive time period. In developing a current year’s 
anticipated daily performance schedule, adjustment was 
made for the shift in holidays and other relevant 
calendar factors. 

Some additional statistical refinement of the two-year 
series is necessary to deemphasize the effect of business 
cycles. To this end an average daily sales value was 
computed for every month in the series and the per- 
formance of each day in that month was, in turn, ex- 
pressed as a relative of that average. This processing 
does not remove every impurity in the data but it does 
make it sufficiently clean for the purpose. Any day in 
the two-year series may now be considered reasonably 
comparable with any other. Whatever imperfections 
may still exist are likely to balance out in a body of data 
consisting of roughly 500 individual observations.? 


A Measure of Weather’s Effect 


We can now examine each day’s operations against 
the day’s weather dimension. As our previous look at 
weekly figures suggested, the relation between the vari- 
ables is sharp. Here, briefly, is the score based on a day- 
by-day analysis. Sales are considered to be significantly 
above normal when they come to more than 103% of 
anticipated levels, significantly below when they register 
less than 97% and are average when they are between 
97% and 103% of what had been expected. 

The table tells the tale. In stormy weather, sales 
exceeded anticipated levels for the particular business 
day in only 18% of the observations, and in an addi- 


Sales in Fair and Foul Weather 


Per Cent Frequency Main Store Sales 
Above or Below Level Normal for 
Particular Business Day 


Above Average Below Total 


Booriweather’s )22'.).. 2.555 04 eos 18% 26% 56% 100% 
(GOOD LWeALHET opti. PASM ae ss 30 48 22 100 
Allveathertt))..c)25 2. at. sae. .) 28 42 30 100 

See footnote on page 90 for a description of weather classes. All plus days are in- 
cluded under “good”, all minus days under “poor.” Marginal days are not included 


tional quarter they were within the range of normal. 
However, in a marked 56% of the cases they were off 
substantially, although generally sales were below par 
less than a third of the time. Even these frequencies are 
on the optimistic side, for it is on more than just a rare 


1 Wherever appropriate, separate computations have been made 
for main and branch stores. Apart from the additional insights this 
might provide, it should also be noted that we are, in effect, working 
with two entirely different systems of data, and thus have, in a sense, 
a built-in check of our conclusions 


2 Data for certain days and periods were not used. These con- 
sisted of cases where there was extra-heavy promotional activity, or 
where business was affected by such external factors as the subway 
strike 
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occasion that heavy promotional activity falls on a foul 
day. In such a situation what would likely have been an 
anemic sales experience may turn out to be average or 
better. But the cost of normal performance in such 
cases is, of course, excessive. 

To be sure, business is often poor on balmy days, 
suggesting that there might be something more to suc- 
cessful merchandising than pleasant weather. But it 
does help. When skies are clear, sales are cloudy only 
about one fifth of the time, although business generally 
is spotty more often than that. 

The figures just cited apply to downtown operations. 
However, the experience of the branches was found to be 
very similar to that of the parent. Whatever small 
differences may be detected between selling in town and 
suburb are in the direction of a somewhat higher inci- 
dence of bad sales on bad days for the branches. 

But how bad are bad days? Actually, the figures show 
that unpropitious weather makes, on the average, a 
fairly formidable dent in the day’s receipts. When all is 
clear, business averages 2% above anticipated levels,! 
but on bleak days the ratio is 6% and more below par. 


The Price of Stormy Weather 


Sho: A Daily Sales Perf 
Weather! ipebrcyien Mery gry 
Le ae en 102.0% 

Weer ea ee. rete gta GA gs Scaler 100.0 

“NODD. oto Soa ei 93.5 


1 See footnote on page 90 and in preceding table for a description of weather classi- 
ns 
2 Downtown store 


Thus the difference between blue skies and stormy ones 
exceeds 8%. Again, we find that the arithmetic for main 
and branch stores is similar. 

We are talking about averages, and as would be ex- 
pected there is wide variation in the figures of which 
they are composed. Not infrequently adverse weather is 
accompanied by a sales day which is 15% and more 
below expectations, or, conversely, by one that seems 
not to be affected at all. 


Working with Rainy Days 


What are the weather elements that result in a par- 
ticularly depressed sales day, or in only a moderately 
feeble one? To arrive at some approximate answers, it 
is simpler to work with rainy days rather than with the 
more general conception of bad weather. The many 
elements and their combinations that make up the lat- 
ter designation are difficult to arrange into an effective 
quantitative scale. Rain provides a more manageable 
criterion. Its significant characteristics—timing, dura- 
tion, intensity—are more readily measurable. It is also 
by far the most important single liability contributing 
to the classification of a bad weather day. 

The following are the major conclusions suggested by 


an examination of sales records of days that had some . 


measurable precipitation (.01 inch or more) during busi- 
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ness hours. It will be recalled that the figures represent 
the experience of a sizable New York department store 
and its branches over a recent 24-month period. 


®@ On wet days traffic in downtown stores is off on the 
average by approximately under 8% as compared with 
cloudless ones. The loss in the suburbs runs fractionally 
higher. 

e |The duration of rain makes a big difference in the toll 
it takes. With three hours or less of drizzle, sales volume 
in the parent outlet slips by a little more than 5%, on the 
average, as compared with good shopping weather. But 
with four to six hours of wetness the deficit exceeds 8%, 
and in a complete washout the loss is over 15%.2 Again, 
the branch experience shows slightly higher ratios. (Adjust- 
ment has been made for night openings.) 


@ The density of downpour seems to be of slight 
account. An hour or so of hefty shower can be less 
inhibiting to business than half the precipitation spread 
over thrice the time. 


@ The time of the rainfall does make a difference, but 
not so great as is sometimes supposed. Sales are most 
vulnerable when the morning is wet—a little less so when 
rain clouds come only in the afternoon, or in the evening 
on night openings. The loss on a day that starts bad but 
clears up by noon or sooner runs close to one percentage 
point more than it does when an equal number of hours 
are marred later in the day. Once the city shopper is on 
her way, she becomes a captive consumer. 


@ Rain on Monday dampens business a little less than 
on other days of the week. Relatively heavy Sunday news- 
paper promotions are the likely answer for this. Saturday 
traffic also appears to withstand the rain with more suc- 
cess, suggesting that those that have less time to shop are 
not so readily daunted. 


@ The second of two consecutive days of rain is gener- 
ally hit the hardest. This agrees with the earlier observa- 
tion that showers are more costly in the morning than 
later in the day. Bad weather carried over from the day 
before is likely to affect the earlier hours. 


@ Snow on the ground is more damaging to suburban 
business than rain. Branch traffic averages about 15% 
below par under these conditions. The figure for the city 
is a relatively modest 6%, a tribute to the Department of 
Sanitation. 


1It will be recalled here that in processing the original data, the 
average of the daily deviations from normal levels in each month was 
expressed as 100 and each day’s performance computed as a relative 
of that figure. Thus, since sales on bad days fall below average, their 
performance on good ones would be above 


2 The indicated duration classes are based on Weather Bureau rec- 
ords which show the amount of precipitation which fell in each hour. 
Actually, this is only an approximation of duration: for example, a 
ten-minute shower falling at the end of one hour and the beginning 
of the next would result in a recorded precipitation measure for both. 
However, where entries are indicated for three consecutive hours it is 
reasonable to assume that there was at least one full hour of rain; 
where the record shows four, then more than two hours were likely, 
and so on. The maximum duration of rain in each interval is, of course, 
as indicated 
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@ The importance of rain as a sales deterrent differs 
according to the time of the year, primarily because pre- 
cipitation patterns vary seasonally. Though its frequency 
is fairly constant in the New York area, rainfall is likely 
to be of the extended drizzle variety from October 


In the three months, June through August, extended rain 
comes with the lowest frequency. Thus, for those months, 
the average sales slippage on days with showers is about 
6%. For the first quarter of the year, when extended rain 
is greater than usual, the deficit runs around 10%. 


through April, while showers of relatively short duration 
are more usual from May through September. 

On the average, 23% of all days have some wetness 
during store hours (from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M.). In the first 
quarter of the year the rate is higher, especially during 
March, but in the closing quarter it is lower. 

Using extended rain during store hours as a criterion 
(three hours or more), the initial quarter is again the 
wettest, but the final one is next in line. March again leads 
the list; February, January, October and December follow 
in indicated order. 


How permanent is the loss of business experienced on 
rough weather days? 

Is the sale that is gone today here tomorrow? or is 
there substance to the old trade saw that “a bad day 
is a lost day?” 

This problem is hard to solve statistically. There is, 
however, the consoling logic that the consumer will 
satisfy her needs, if not on one day then on another; 
and, to the extent to which buying represents the filling 


(Continued on page 10!) 
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If little else, the rainwear business fairs well in stormy weather. The 
extent to which showers boom umbrella and women’s raincoat sales is 
indicated by the chart, which shows the movement of such merchandise 
on fair days and foul, in a large New York department store. 

The fact that rainwear demand is at high tide when it rains has 
doubtless been observed before, but possibly less known is the propor- 
tion of all sales made on wet days. To this point, 104 business days 
were examined of which twenty-four had rain some time during store 
hours. Such days accounted for about half of all the umbrellas sold 
during the four months studied (base period on chart). On bad days, 


the traffic of umbrella departments was three times as heavy as it was 
on good ones. For women’s raincoats rain weather sales make up two 
fifths of all volume and a wet day is twice as busy as a dry one. In- 
cidentally, though the facts are admittedly scanty, bad weather ap- 
pears to do a considerably better promotional job in this business than 
man-made media. 


[Each day's sales is shown as percentage of average sales for the particular 
day of the week during the base period (April and May, 1957-1958= 100), 
All rain data are based on experience during store hours only] 
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Monthly survey of business opinion and experience 


THE COMPANY LOOKS BACKWARD 


DESPREAD interest in the recording of 
\ company history is revealed by executives of 
the 206 manufacturing firms participating in 
this month’s survey of business practices. This interest 
has prompted publication of at least one company his- 
tory in the majority of firms surveyed. Less frequently 
reported is the maintenance of a consolidated, running 
summary of those major events which are not ordinarily 
detailed in annual reports or minutes of the board. 
Many of these companies systematically accumulate 
examples of their past products, models, old documents, 
and other items relating to the firm’s history and 
development. 


COLLECTING MEMORABILIA 


Although collections of mementos are reported fre- 
quently by responding firms, only about 10% have 
formalized their collections by establishing company 
museums or permanent displays. These formal exhibits, 
in addition to their possible contribution to general 

public relations and to employees’ pride in the company, 
- may also serve special purposes, such as patent protec- 
tion or reference use by the research department. 

Another 5% of the firms maintain archives or histori- 
cal libraries where the emphasis is usually upon the 
preservation of historical documents relating to the 
company’s past. Very few respondents maintain both 
a museum and a separate archives collection. 


Formal Museums 


“Past products” or “product models” are the items 
most frequently mentioned as comprising the contents 
of company museums. In some cases, this is the sole 
extent of the collection, although other items of histori- 
cal interest, such as documents and photographs, may 
be stored elsewhere in separate files. 

Other items variously reported to be preserved in 
company museums are the following: photographs, old 
records and documents, company advertisements and 
promotion materials, examples of competitive products, 
packaging samples, models of plant and equipment, 
company publications, catalogs, and awards. 

These exhibits are sometimes “arranged to show the 
_ growth of the company since its founding.” For a rubber 
company, “this is accomplished by use of early adver- 
tising materials, photographs, documents, maps, draw- 
ings, models, specimens of early tires and tire-building 
machinery, as well as examples of more recent and cur- 
rently manufactured products.” 

The museum of a lumber company features both in- 
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door and outdoor exhibits. These are described by the 
firm’s president as follows: 


“We maintain a historical museum adjacent to our main 
plant office. In it we have many historical photographs con- 
cerned not only with our company and its predecessors, but 
with the logging, lumbering, and shipping activities of the 
county in which we operate. There is also a display of obso- 
lete hand logging tools, such as axes, adzes, saws, and jack 
screws. Outdoors are large items of equipment, including 
oxen yoke, early stem logging machinery and rigging, a 
small logging locomotive, and a typical carload of logs.” 


Objects of art are occasionally assembled for display 
in the company museum. For example, a pipe company’s 
museum is described by its president as containing not 
only samples of company products, but also a celebrated 
collection of cast iron art, “made up largely of jewelry, 
statuettes, vases, candlesticks, household utensils, 
medallions, coins and sacred ornaments—the finest work 
of nineteenth century Prussian foundries.” 

Museums housing company exhibits vary consider- 
ably in size, accessibility, and purpose. Some are large 
buildings, open to visitors, staffed by professionals, and 
designed to appeal to the general public. They feature 
an array of exhibits that is associated with the history 
of the company and, in some cases, of the industry as 
a whole. 

The majority of survey participants maintain more 
modest museum quarters, located in special storage 
rooms, departmental office areas, conference rooms, 
entrance foyers, training rooms, or guest houses. In 
some instances, these locations permit viewing of ex- 
hibits only by company employees, plant or office 
visitors, or interested persons upon request. 

Certain collections are assembled less for display and 
popular historic interest than for specialized purposes. 
This is illustrated by the case of an oil company whose 
exhibit of “containers, advertising materials, certain 
service station equipment and samples of products is 
maintained by the sales department in cooperation with 
the law department for use in connection with trade- 
mark matters.” 

According to the firms reporting on the question, 
assignment of responsibility for the company museum 
is frequently determined by the collection’s size and 
purpose. Thus large public exhibits are entrusted to a 
full-time, professionally trained curator. In several 
cases, smaller company museums are described as the 
responsibility of the engineering or research department, 
while a few respondents state that their museum is 
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under the jurisdiction of the sales department or the 
patent department. 


Archives Collections 


Firms that report the maintenance of company ar- 
chives or “historical libraries” generally indicate that 
they contain materials such as “historical documents, 
early sales manuals, samples of early advertising and 
early company publicity of a historical nature.”’ One 
metal company’s archives are still more detailed in their 
coverage, which includes “‘old correspondence of a policy 
nature and one sample each of our publications, includ- 
ing price lists.” 

A petroleum executive describes the wide scope of his 
company’s archives in these words: 


“Over the years we have built up extensive documentary 
archives, consisting in the main of seventy-two bound 
volumes of letters, documents, and historical data on the 
company and the petroleum industry; several looseleaf 
volumes of biographies of noteworthy company people; card 
index files of the contents of many of our publications for 
more than forty years; much supplementary material not 
previously bound that is now being put in order; microfilms 
of certain materials; and hundreds of photographs. A com- 
pany historian, either officially or unofficially so designated, 
has been in charge of assembling and maintaining this mate- 
rial for more than fifteen years.” 


Another example is provided by a rubber company 
whose department of library and archives is directed by 
a trained archivist. This company reports: 


“In addition to filing original records in the form of re- 
ports, minutes, photographs, press releases, etc., the 
archivist prepares a name and subject card index for the 
records in the archives. This affords a ready index to items 
for current administrative use and for historical reference. 
In preparing index cards, the unit for cataloging varies; in 
some cases, it is a single document. In others, it may be an 
entire folder or series of folders pertaining to a subject. 

“The types of items recorded are press releases, home 
office sales letters to the field, selected records of top man- 
agement committee meetings, policy documents and 
selected departmental records of demonstrated value for 
reference. 

“The record provides a help in the solving of current 
problems by having available information or documents 
pertaining to the solving of similar problems in the past. It 
provides a factual record of the growth and development of 
the company. This is particularly useful in authenticating 
dates relating to products, building construction, personnel 
data, special company events and anniversaries.” 


The archives of reporting companies are usually 
supervised by a staff member described as “the com- 


pany archivist,” “the company historian,” or “a 
trained librarian.” 


Informal Collections 


Interest in company memorabilia is not, of course, 
restricted to the minority of firms that report the estab- 


lishment of formal programs for their preservation and 
exhibition. Typical is the refrigeration company execu- 
tive who reports that “there is enough of the antiquarian 
in us so that we have made a practice—albeit somewhat 
unsystematic and informal—of preserving old docu- 
ments that record the beginnings of this company and 
some other memorabilia of its history and development.” 

Mementos are occasionally displayed informally at 
various locations on the company premises. Such a case 
is described by one board chairman in these words: 
“‘A number of museum pieces of historic products are in 
the hands of sales and other executives as a part of their 
office decorations. For example, in my own office I have 
a fine old lamp, made by our company in about 1890.” 
The president of a metal company states that past 
products of his firm are “scattered through our six 
plants, just as items of interest.” 

Company memorabilia are more often reported to be 
in storage and out of sight. Documentary materials with 
historic value are kept by many firms in the files of the 
company secretary, the advertising department, or the 
public relations department. Product specimens and 
other historical items are often held in a storage room, 
although an apparel executive describes his company’s 
collection as being located “‘all the way from our records 
safe to the attic of the president’s home.” 

Stored memorabilia are, in some companies, “brought 
out from time to time for special displays, exhibits, or 
for loan to other organizations interested in exhibiting 
them.” Other collections are never exhibited, as in the 
case of one metal-stamping firm whose president writes 
that ‘“‘a large room, devoted to preserving museum 
pieces, is maintained by the sales department and lo- 
cated in attic space. It is not used as a customer display 
but merely as a reference room for our own use.” 

Similarly, an instruments company executive reports: 


“We maintain a ‘museum’ of development models, a first 
(or very early) product sample of each new instrument or 
control device, as well as related apparatus. This ‘museum’ 
is located in a storage building on the grounds of our plant 
and is under the supervision of our patent department. It 
serves two purposes. In the first place, it provides a valuable 
record of development of our many complicated products 
for patent purposes. In the second place, it has considerable 
value in connection with requests we may receive for re- 
placement parts for older products.” 


Materials associated with the company’s history have 
sometimes been accumulated gradually and stored with 
an eye toward their eventual permanent display. Several 
such companies say they are currently considering the 
installation of museums or archives. Thus the president 


-of a hardware manufacturing firm states that “the men- 


tion of ‘museum’ makes me more eager than ever to 
complete plans I have in mind. We have stored away 
old machines, old tool models, awards, photographs, 
looking ahead to the day when we will have a special 
place for them. We are keeping them in different sections 
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of our plant today, but guard them carefully in anticipa- 
tion of setting up a museum.” 

‘Less definite are the plans of one machinery producer 
who writes that “recently we have been in a position to 
acquire a number of ‘firsts’ of our products, and we are 
studying this matter of a company museum display. We 
have some divided opinion on the matter. Those who 
oppose the idea feel that museum pieces of such past 
products as are really ‘firsts’ could best be displayed in 
facilities organized for that purpose, as for example, in 
the Smithsonian Institution.” 

A few companies indicate that they donate company 
objects having general historical significance to muse- 
ums, historical societies, schools, or libraries. Thus, the 
Vice-president of an industrial machinery firm states 
that “valuable items such as models, very old prototype 
units, and old drawings are given to museums and tech- 
nical schools.” Some of these companies indicate that 
they once maintained museums of their own but closed 
them, usually “because of the lack of adequate space.” 


GETTING THE COMPANY HISTORY IN PRINT 


More than half of the firms surveyed have published 
a history of the company at some time. These publica- 
tions range in size from simple brochures to extensive 
works comprising several volumes. 

The story usually told in these histories is that of the 
company’s development, although a few of them are 
biographical in nature—focusing on the life of the 
founder and his accomplishments—and others trace the 
history of the industry of which the company is a 
member. 

Sometimes the company history is only a part of a 
larger publication. For example, several reporting firms 
make use of a general-purpose, informational booklet, 
often bearing a title such as “The XXX Company 
Story,” in which an abbreviated history appears to- 
gether with current information about the company’s 
products, services, plants, and personnel. 


The Occasion 


The commemoration of a significant anniversary date 
for the corporation is the occasion most commonly cited 
for publishing the company history. Of all firms report- 
ing the publication of a history, two out of five timed it 
to coincide with a major anniversary year—typically 
the fiftieth. 

Several participating companies indicate that a brief 
company history was published in booklet form, under 
the auspices of the Newcomen Society,! based on an 
address by one of their executives before this group. In 
_ afew cases, the company used the Newcomen material 
as the basis for a separate publication of its own. 

Other firms surveyed have prepared a company his- 
tory to commemorate a special function or event, such 


1 The Newcomen Society, whose interests center on the life stories 
of corporations and their founders, publishes and distributes copies of 
such addresses 
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as the dedication of a new plant. But many indicate 
that they have published a history whose timing had no 
particular significance. 


The Author 


The executives surveyed attribute authorship of their 
company history to three sources: members of the public 
relations staff; top company executives or retired em- 
ployees; or professional writers or historians. In some 
instances, two or even all three of these groups are re- 
ported to have worked in collaboration. Several execu- 
tives say that they obtained assistance from their public 
relations staff or from outside professionals in polishing 
their own literary efforts prior to publication. 

But professional writers were most often employed by 
responding companies to write the larger, more elabo- 
rate histories, a few of which were sold in bookstores. 


Distribution 


Regardless of the specific occasion or circumstance 
that prompted issuance of the company history, the 
majority of the firms surveyed have tried to obtain 
wide distribution for it. A petroleum company execu- 
tive, for example, states that “‘our history was given the 
widest possible controlled circulation to employees, 
stockholders, customers, schools and colleges, libraries, 
and thought leaders throughout the world.” Mailing 
lists for other histories frequently included “business 
associates,” “government officials,” “leaders in plant 
areas,” and “suppliers.” 

Wide circulation of some histories was assured at the 
outset because they originally appeared as special 
articles in newspapers, magazines, or trade journals, 
with the company often providing the basic informa- 
tion. In such cases, reporting firms usually received 
copies or reprints for their own use, or, less frequently, 
arranged for reprinting the material themselves. An oil 
company executive, for example, writes: 


“We published a short history of the company on the 
occasion of a special issue of a petroleum news magazine. 
After publication in the magazine’s special issue, we pub- 
lished the history in pamphlet form for our distribution to 
stockholders and others.” 


A very few of the companies surveyed made arrange- 
ments for retail sale of their histories to the general 
public, and one such firm, a rubber company, reports 
that “bookstore sales accounted for several thousand 
additional copies.” In every case, however, such sales 
were preceded by an extensive distribution of compli- 
mentary copies by the company. 

Company histories whose contents relate directly to 
a specific anniversary or event may be given little circu- 
lation after the occasion which prompted their publica- 
tion. But the more general histories are frequently re- 
ported as being useful for a considerable period of time 
in answering requests for information about the com- 
pany or for distribution to plant visitors. 
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Annual Current History Narratives Prepared by a Food Company 


““When, in 1948, the corporation instituted a project 
of collecting and recording important facts relating to 
the past history of the company, it proved difficult, 
and in some areas impossible, to locate adequate 
records of past activities. Records were scattered; in 
many areas they were entirely missing; and, even when 
long-service personnel were available for consultation, 
memories often proved inadequate or unreliable. It 
was realized that the task of recording past history 
would have been greatly helped if, in each past year, 
a current company-wide story of the year’s operations 
had been collected, recorded, and retained. 

“To supply this lack for any future historian, an 
annual current history narrative was prepared for 1948 
and for each succeeding year. These narratives are 
mimeographed, and, in addition to being permanently 
filed by the company, are distributed to the directors 
and to major executives. The purpose of the current 
history narratives, and their intended scope, are indi- 
cated by the following excerpt from the introduction 
to the current history narrative for fiscal year 1958: 


"'This record does not include figures for sales, profits, or 
other financial matters that are included in the official records 
and reports of the corporation. The intent is to present, in other 
areas of historical interest, a permanent and comprehensive 


Not all histories are intended for general distribution. 
A few are reported as having been “‘mailed only to stock- 
holders” or for distribution only to “present employees 
and prospective employees,” sometimes as part of the 
company’s indoctrination materials. And a number of 
reporting firms have presented their history, in serial 
form, in the company paper or magazine sent to em- 
ployees. 


RECORDING CURRENT HISTORY 


Among the survey participants, about one firm in 
eight maintains a consolidated, running history of major 
company developments that ordinarily would not be 
recorded in financial statements or minutes of the board. 
These records often include references to developments 
such as the introduction of new products, legal actions, 
and other happenings of corporate significance. 

Although the majority of current histories are de- 
signed to cover a broad range of company activities, 
a few are restricted by management to certain fields of 
special interest. Such a history is reported by the board 
chairman of an industrial machinery company as follows: 


“A number of years ago we inaugurated a short résumé of 
new machinery of our manufacture, adaptation of existing 
models, and changes in marketing policies. Issued monthly 
to our sales companies and agents, this letter is usually pro- 
duced by our sales and service supervisor or a member of the 


picture of relatively significant developments and activities 
during the fiscal year. For some of the subjects included in the 
current history there is no other repository of permanent record. 
Other Included subjects, although recorded with greater or less 
permanence in the files of divisions and departments, are not 
customarily grouped and presented with common descriptive 
headings for the corporation as a whole. With respect to still 
another kind of included subject, the annual current history 
narratives provide opportunity for recording permanently In a 
single volume, and for disseminating throughout upper echelons 
of management, significant historical facts that might not other- 
wise be generally known.’ 


“The section heads in the current history narrative 
for fiscal year 1958 were the following: annual meet- 
ing of stockholders; directors and officers; corporate 
affairs; organizational changes; acquisitions; disposal 
of properties; new products; discontinued products; 
price changes; product, packaging, and processing news: 
marketing; distribution-sales services; personnel admin- 
istration; research; financial; legal matters and govern- 
ment relations; contributions and grants; sundry news 
items—traffic, public relations, and general; major per- 
sonnel changes; international division; major construc- 
tion and installations; and charts of organization for 
corporate administration.” 


engineering department. We keep a file of these ‘running 
histories’.”” 


Another form of running history is described by an 
executive whose company has undergone a series of 
mergers and acquisitions: 


“We have a corporate history which is designed to record 
the various corporate permutations of the parent company, 
the method and fact of acquisition or merger by or into the 
parent of the several companies which now constitute the 
operating divisions and subsidiaries. Its approach is legal 
and is, therefore, more a statistical and chronological 
recordation of significant legal changes than a ‘human’ 
biography. 

“Tt was prepared by the office of our secretary and counsel 
primarily for internal distribution, although it has been 
furnished to those outside the company. It was occasioned 
by the realization that the corporate growth and develop- 
ment had been so complex that human memory could not 
be relied upon to remember what happened when. Copies 
are maintained and kept up to date by supplements in each 
of the operating divisions. All corporate officers and upper 
management personnel are supplied with copies.” 


Several executives note that while their corporations 
do not maintain a periodic, descriptive account of note- 
worthy company developments, they do obtain a sort of 
running history by referring to the detailed annual re- 
ports submitted by the managements of departments, 
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operating divisions, or plants. For example, a metals 
company hasa set of histories, one for each of its plants: 


“They cover the story of each plant from its beginning 
and are kept up to date by means of annual supplements. 
The plants are pretty thoroughly described. Organization 
and key personnel are recorded, as well as statistics on ship- 
ments, number of employees. Also recorded is an account of 
our actions as business citizens in the locality in which we 
operate. It is our intention to continue this record keeping 
from year to year. The books are in more or less constant 
use by our own people here at headquarters.” 


Similarly, a petroleum executive writes that “depart- 
mental annual reports contain information on new 
products, policy changes, revisions in organization, and 
almost all other information which is significant in the 
company’s operation. A copy of these reports is kept in 
the president’s office.” 

The majority of survey respondents do not keep a 
consolidated account of major developments. Many of 
the executives point out that “while no single, running 
record is maintained, it isa relatively simple matter to de- 
velop a detailed history when needed.” One petroleum 
executive states that “‘ittle difficulty is found in re- 
searching the course of events for historical purposes 
from the material retained by normal filing schedules.” 

Stockholder reports and other company publications 
are considered by many survey participants to be ac- 
ceptable substitutes for a running history. For example, 
an electrical equipment executive indicates that “the 
principal method of maintaining a history of our devel- 
opments in recent years has been through the annual 
report to stockholders or through our employee news- 
papers. These have become very good documentary 
records of what has gone on.” And the president of a 
construction materials firm states that “letters to stock- 
holders included in the annual report of the company 
have been consciously written to give a running account 
of major problems and achievements of the company. 
If these letters are read one after the other, they give a 
very comprehensive account of all major developments 
and growth of the company.” 

Those companies maintaining running histories most 
frequently report this to be the responsibility of the 
secretary, comptroller, or public relations director. 
When an archivist is on the company’s payroll, the 
preparation of such a historical record is frequently in- 
cluded among his duties. 

One unusual arrangement is described by a reporting 
food company: 


“A current corporate history is maintained by a retired 
vice-president, and it contains a running history of major 
developments including product introductions, changes in 
marketing policies, and organization changes. It is available 
to all members of our executive council and persons report- 
ing to such members on their authorization.” 


Many executives state that their histories are used 
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regularly by top management. For example, the vice- 
president of a cement company reports that “prepara- 
tion of the history is the direct responsibility of an as- 
sistant controller, and two copies are in existence—one 
in the president’s office and one in the office of the vice- 
president of finance. This record is a standard reference 
source for the president and we intend to maintain it 
permanently.” 

One company president makes this final observation: 


“Our historical records are to be perpetual. This is im- 
perative, for they can be of inestimable assistance in making 
decisions; and I am one who believes in history and experi- 
ence of the past as being great guides in arriving at the de- 
cisions of today and tomorrow.” 


Earu L. Bartey 
G. CLarkK THOMPSON 


Division of Business Practices 


Business Bookshelf 


1958 Institute on Antitrust Laws—A series of lectures on current 
antitrust problems affecting daily business transactions. 
Papers range from marketing and pricing problems under 
the Robinson-Patman Act to mergers under section 7 of the 
Clayton Act, and to effects of foreign antitrust laws on 
United States business. Proceedings of the 1958 Institute on 
Antitrust Laws, presented by the Southwestern Legal Founda- 
tion. Matthew Bender & Company, New York, 1958, 394 
pages. $12.50. 


Manual on the Foreign License and Technical Assistance Agree- 
ment—A guide and check list covering the various aspects 
and factors involved in a foreign license program, and the 
negotiation and servicing of the contractual arrangements. 
This is the first of a proposed series of handbooks dealing 
with various phases of international business from the point 
of view of United States businessmen. By Joseph S. 
Cardinale. Thomas Ashwell & Company, New York, 1958, 
128 pages. $12.50. 


Energy for Man—A comprehensive survey of current and 
future methods of producing power written in a layman’s 
language. The relative merits and problems of each method 
are discussed. By Hans Thirring. Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1958, 409 pages. $6.95. 


Automation Systems—Addresses by participating speakers at 
the Second Electrical Industries Association Conference on 
Automation Systems, 1958. Engineering Publishers, Division 
of the AC Book Company, New York, 1958, 180 pages. $5.00. 


Handbook of Automation, Computation and Control—Directed to 
engineers, scientists and technicians with previous knowl- 
edge and experience in the field of automation, this hand- 
book presents some of the mathematics, theory, methods, 
and techniques in the use of both digital and analog com- 
puters. Edited by Eugene M. Grabbe, Simon Ramo and Dean 
E. Wooldridge. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1958. $17.00. 


Integrated Cost Control in the Office—A study in the reduction 
of costs of office operation through application of controls 
designed specifically for this purpose. By Frank M. Knoz. 
Noma Series in Office Management, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1958, 293 pages. $7.50. 
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DISCRETIONARY INCOME 


DOWN IN FOURTH QUARTER 


HE ConFerENCE Boarp’s series on discretionary 

income dropped slightly in the fourth quarter of 
1958, according to preliminary estimates. Discretionary 
income in this quarter amounted to $103.7 billion 
(annual rate), which was $700 million less than the 
revised third-quarter estimate. It was $3.9 billion 
(3.6%) below its prerecession peak of $107.6 billion, 
reached in the second quarter of 1957, but well above 
its recession low of $99.8 billion posted in each of the 
first two quarters of 1958. 

Disposable income increased $1.4 billion in the fourth 
quarter, compared with an increase of $6.5 billion in the 
third quarter. This moderate rise was not sufficient to 
offset a sharp gain in consumer outlays for major fixed 


Table 1: Disposable Income, Imputed Income, Major Fixed 
Commitments, Essential Outlays, and Discretionary Income, 
1953-1958, by Quarters 


Billions of dollars; seasonally adjusted annual rates 


x d Di bl Imputed Major Fixed Essential Discretionary 
Sst lee i tose Commitments Outlays Income 
1953- I.... 250.0 12.5 50.4 95.6 91.5 
Aft 2528 12.7 61.3 96.4 92.4 
TH 2. 92588 12.9 52.3 98.0 90.6 
IVa. ss 25338 13.1 53.8 98.2 88.8 
1954- I.... 254.6 13.3 55.3 98.6 87.3 
Th. 2a88 13.4 55.4 99.5 86.5 
Hi. . (25638 13.5 56.3 100.5 86.5 
IV:.2.. 2609 13.6 57.3 100.3 89.7 
1955- I.... 263.8 13.8 58.6 100.5 90.9 
13S ee 6 13.9 60.4 101.5 96.2 
BL ees 27 is: 14.3 62.3 102.8 98.3 
TVs) 283.0 14.5 64.0 103.1 101.5 
1956- I.... 283.1 14.6 64.0 103.3 101.1 
BD. £21 288.8 14.9 66.6 105.2 102.1 
IIT.... 292.1 15.4 67.8 107.7 101.2 
LV. 7.2972 15.7 69.0 108.2 104.2 
1957- I.... 300.0 16.2 69.9 108.8 105.1 
SU ce S05,7 16.6 71.0 110.5 107.6 
Att, 2c S087 17.0 72.7 112.8 106.2 
TV .4 S068 17.1 73.0 113.2 103.5 
1958- I.... 305.0 17.1 72.7 115.5 99.8 
af, 4 (S07 17.2 73.1 117.4 99.8 
Ilfr... 314.0 17.3 74.2 118.1 104.4 
IVp... 315.4 17.4 75.9 118.4 103.7 
p Preliminary 
r Revised 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Federal Reserve; Institute of Life Insurance; 
Securities and Exchange Commission; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Department of 
Agriculture; Edison Electric Institute; Taz Conrerence Boarp 


Changes in Discretionary income Since 1955 


1955 1956 1957 1958 ~ 
Index numbers: 1947-1949 = 100 _ 
Sources: See table 1 


commitments and a smaller increase in essential outlays. 
The fourth-quarter increase in major fixed commit- 
ments alone was larger than the gain in disposable 
income. 

Major fixed commitments rose $1.7 billion (2.3%) to 
$75.9 billion as a result of increased outlays for sched- 
uled mortgage payments, insurance, tenant rent, and 
homeowner taxes. 

Essential outlays rose $300 million (0.3%) to $118.4 
billion. A $500-million decline in essential food expendi- 
tures (owing to lower prices) largely offset gains in 
essential clothing and medical outlays. 

Imputed income and consumer outlays for utilities 
edged up by small amounts in the fourth quarter. 

The market for consumer discretionary items has not 
been so restricted as the drop in discretionary income 


Table 2: Discretionary Income and Discretionary Fund, 
1955-1958, by Quarters 


Billions of dollars; seasonally adjusted annual rates 


Consumer 
Discretionary Instalment Debt 

Year and Quarter Income Extensions Discretionary Fund 
1955-444. ott & 90.9 37.0 127.9 
fb et. 2a 96.2 39.0 135.2 
Ae 98.3 40.3 138.6 
TY. bee es 101.5 39.9 141.4 
1956—, Tse steckss 101.1 $9.7 140.8 
5 8 fete ge 102.1 $9.3 141.4 
AT Gog Rete 101.2 39.9 141.1 
EViSS. Bee 104.2 41.4 145.6 
1957—" fc ee 105.1 41.6 146.7 
Lh eae oa 107.6 42.2 149.8 
TED cc sd he 106.2 42.9 149.1 
ih eee 103.5 42.9 146.4 
1GSS= Meche Waals 99.8 39.7 139.5 
i mee es 99.8 $9.2 139.0 
Lie Seo 104.4 40.5 144.9 
IND See 103.7 43.1 146.8 

p Preliminary 
r Revised 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Tot ConFerence Boarp 
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Quarterly Percentage Changes in Disposable and 
% Discretionary Income 
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DISCREHONARY. 
INCOME 


1956 1957 1958 
Seasonally adjusted annual rates 
Sources: Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 


alone would indicate. The discretionary fund—that is, 
funds available for nonessential spending (discretionary 
income plus instalment credit extensions)—rose $1.9 
billion, ‘to $146.8 billion in the fourth quarter. An 
increase in the annual rate of instalment credit exten- 
sions more than offset the decline in discretionary 
income. The growth in the discretionary fund, which 
was larger than the gain in disposable income, reflected 
the year-end increase in automobile instalment debt 
extensions as 1959 model cars entered the market. 

The movement of discretionary income has differed 
somewhat from that of disposable income during the 
past year. In the first quarter of 1958, both discretionary 
income and disposable income were at their respective 
recession lows. Disposable income advanced moderately 
in the second quarter, while discretionary income re- 
mained unchanged. The bulk of the increase in dispos- 
able income was absorbed by higher essential outlays for 
food. Both series recovered strongly in the third quarter, 
in conjunction with the accelerated pickup in general 
business activity, and made their largest quarterly gains 
since the second quarter of 1955. Discretionary income 
increased by $4.6 billion (annual rate) in the third 
quarter, thereby recovering over half of its recession 
loss of $7.8 billion. 

ALFRED TELLA 


Division of Business Analysis 


Weather in Business 


(Continued from page 94) 
of indispensable requirements, this reasoning is sound 
enough. But less reassuring is the more realistic view 


that heavy store traffic is as potent an impetus to sales 
as consumer need. 
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By the time the particular purchase delayed by bad 
weather is made, other “needs” are likely to have de- 
veloped, and they are all eventually dispatched in a 
single buying venture. Since it is the rare shopper that 
leaves a department store carrying only what she came 
to buy, a single visit made to serve for two means a net 
loss of sales to the store. In short, a double exposure of 
the buying impulse is better than one. 

The available data fail to suggest that a weather- 
precipitated sales slump is offset by a surge of pent-up 
demand to the retail counter when the barometer re- 
turns to “fair.” Specifically, the figures show that the 
relative level of sales on pleasant days immediately fol- 
lowing and preceding rainy ones is just about the same. 
This situation was found to hold both for branch and 
suburban outlets. Even the near-record losses sustained 
by New York stores in the mid-February, 1958, blizzard 
failed to result in any detectable swell in buying when 
the snows melted and the sun returned. The Federal 
Reserve index for the crippled week was off some 25% 
compared to expectations for the period, but in the 
week following the storm it merely snapped back to 
normal although the weather was fair and Easter was 
early. 

Fasran LINDEN 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Business Bookshelf 


Corporate Records Retention—Contains schedules for the reten- 
tion of corporate business records in various classes of 
industry. The material is supplemented by some excerpts 
from federal statutes and regulations bearing on the subject. 
By Robert B. Wheelan. Controllership Foundation, Inc., New 
York, 1958, 221 pages. $10.00. 


Automatic Control—Principles and Practice—This book presents 
some of the principles and applications of automatic control 
systems to manufacturing processes. It contains many 
descriptive charts and diagrams. By Werner G. Holzbock. 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New York, 1958, 258 
pages. $7.50. 


High Speed Data Processing—The authors present some of the 
principles and techniques in the operation of high-speed 
electronic computers. Included are flow charts and coding 
instructions for applying computers to the solution of 
various business problems. By C. C. Gotlieb, and J. N. P. 
Hume. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1958, 338 
pages. $9.50. 


New Techniques for Management Decision Making—Describes 
techniques in the fields of operations research, statistical 
analysis, econometric analysis, systems analysis, and com- 
puter simulation, and their possible application to business 
management. By Franklin A. Lindsay. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1958, 173 pages. $15.00. 


The Skills of the Economist—An essay on what economists do 
and how their methods of work relate to questions beyond 
the conventional boundaries of economics. By Kenneth E. 
Boulding. Howard Allen, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 1958, 189 
pages. $3.50. 
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Alaska: Population Centers and Their Products 
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PACIFIC OCEAN 
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Alaska, USS. Avie 


N JANUARY 8, 1959, Alaska officially became the 

forty-ninth state, after having been a territory of 

the United States for close to fifty years. Because of its 

physical remoteness, however, it has remained largely 

undeveloped, and far from economically integrated into 
the Union. 

Although Alaska covers 586,400 square miles, its 
population in 1957 was only 211,000. This included the 
armed forces, which accounted for over 20% of the total; 
the civilian population, as of July 1, 1958, was esti- 
mated at 167,000, an increase of 54% from April 1, 1950. 
(Anchorage, with a population of about 30,000, is the 
largest city; Eagle, with fewer than twenty persons, is 
the smallest.) The future will doubtless see further in- 
creases; Alaska’s birth rate is high and its death rate is 


declining rapidly. Net immigration has slowed since 
1954, but it is expected to accelerate in the coming years. 

More than 58,000 individuals were gainfully em- 
ployed during 1957, almost 55% of them covered by the 
Alaska Employment Security Act. Insured unemploy- 
ment averaged 14%, registering a high of about 16% in 
both March and April, and a low of 1% in August. 
About half of Alaska’s labor force is employed on a 
seasonal basis, and additional workers arrive from West 
Coast areas to swell the supply during the peak months 
from June to October. Their disemployment at the end 
of the season is not reflected in the unemployment 
figures, since they usually return to their home states in 
the fall. 

Although more persons are employed by the federal 
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and state governments than by any other major indus- 
try, a substantial number work in the booming con- 
struction, trade, and transportation industries. Almost 
a third of the state’s manpower is now employed in 
construction work, most of which is financed by the 
Federal Government. Self-employed and unpaid family 
workers account for a relatively large percentage of 
total employment. Weekly earnings are greater than 
those of the average United States worker, but the cost 
of living seems to range from 20% to 50% higher than 
in the United States (using Seattle, Washington, as the 
basis for comparison). In general, the more northerly the 
location in Alaska, the higher the living costs. 

Total volume of business in Alaska, as reported by the 
Alaska Resource Development Board, amounted to 
$566 million in 1957, excluding fishing and mining. 
There were 313 businesses engaged in manufacturing, 
including 131 in the salmon industry. There were 117 
firms in the mining industry, and 73 in lumbering. 
Wholesale turnover amounted to $53 million, and retail 
sales to $207 million. Defense construction totaled $88 
million, output of the fishing industry $79 million, min- 
ing and timber $29 million each, and farming and furs 
$4 million each. Total bank deposits in the new state 
(which is now part of the Twelfth Federal Reserve 
District) amounted to about $162 million in 1957, a 
decrease of roughly 3% over 1956. 


THE OUTLOOK 


National defense has played a major role in Alaska’s 
economy, with dollar expenditures amounting to ap- 
proximately $400 million a year. According to the 
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Postwar Trends in Alaska’s Population 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics, this figure will undoubtedly 
rise in future years, as the Federal Government main- 
tains and expands its military bases and defense facili- 
ties. The local government is improving and building 
highways, airports, water transport and terminal facili- 
ties to accommodate the growing traffic to and from the 
state. School construction will also increase as the school- 
age population burgeons; preliminary plans call for the 
construction of twelve new schools within the next two 
years. 

Alaska’s natural resources have yet to be fully ex- 
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Alaska, 1958-1959—a brief description of Alaska’s history, 
industries, and employment opportunities. Office of Terri- 
tories, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 1958 
Mid-Century Alaska—a discussion of population centers, 
educational facilities, employment opportunities, industries 
and resources. Office of Territories, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C., 1957 

The Biennial Report of the Alaska Resource Development Board 
—a, survey of Alaska’s natural resources, with charts and sta- 
tistics. Alaska Resource Development Board, Juneau, 
February, 1957 

1957 Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska—Alaska’s 
economy during fiscal 1957. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., 1957 

Doing Business in Alaska—a description of Alaskan tax rates. 
Alaska Resource Development Board (mimeograph), Juneau, 
1958 

The Alaskan Market, 1958—a compendium on Alaska as a 
market. J. Walter Thompson Company, New York, October, 
1958 

Alaska—From Frontier to Forty-ninth State—a description of 
Alaska’s industrial potential. George W. Rogers in Business 
Horizons, Indiana University School of Business, winter, 
1958-1959 


Alaska—her natural resources and her strategic role in our 
defense. John E. Metcalf in The Magazine of Wall Street 
(part 1, December 20, 1958, part 2, January 3, 1959) 


Juneau—the economy and future development of Alaska’s 
capital city. Juan and Rie Munoz, Alaska Resource Develop- 
ment Board, Juneau, October, 1956 


County Business Patterns, First Quarter 1956: Part II, Outlying 
Areas—statistical information based on tax returns covering 
nonfarm commercial and industrial activities. Department of 
Commerce( jointly with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare), Washington, D. C., 1958 


Alaska Passenger Traffic Survey: 1957—a compilation of an- 
nual and monthly data on air, highway, and steamship traffic 
in the state of Alaska. Alaska Resource Development Board, 
Juneau, August, 1958 

The Ward Index of Consumer Prices in Seven Alaskan Cities— 
a comparison of current price trends in various Alaskan popu- 
lation centers. Prepared by Joseph B. Ward and Associates for 
the Alaska Resource Development Board, November 15, 1957. 
Alaska Research Development Board, Juneau. 

Construction Outlook for Alaska—the future of Alaska’s con- 
struction industry. By Ewan Clague, commissioner of labor 
statistics, in Construction Review, Department of Labor, 


_ Washington, D. C., January, 1959 
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Seasonality: A Major Factor in Alaska’s Economy 
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ploited and hold great promise for the future. Weather 
conditions tend to keep costs high, but discoveries of oil, 
gold, coal and other sources of energy! have led to 
optimistic predictions of the rate of future development. 
(A major oil discovery in the Kenai Peninsula occurred 
in July, 1957, and the area is now undergoing intensive 
development.) The value of production from Alaska’s 
resources, including timber and products and fisheries, 
amounted in 1957 to 18% more than in the previous 
year. Preliminary 1958 figures show that gold produc- 
tion led in value, amounting to $7.5 million; coal fol- 
lowed, with $6.4 million, and sand and gravel with $5.0 
million. 

The lumber industry, in particular, is flourishing, 
with construction of new paper and pulp mills sched- 
uled. A major source of employment in this category has 
been the $53-million Ketchikan plant, which in 1957 
paid $10.6 million in wages. Employment in fisheries, 
which is highly seasonal, has declined somewhat in re- 
cent years, but is still a noteworthy proportion of total 
Alaskan employment. 

More than 99% of the land in Alaska is now owned by 
the government. Acreage, which has increased in value 
more than 10% since statehood was declared, is still 
available at a nominal price to those willing to clear 


1 Recent surveys indicate that Alaska may have the greatest un- 
developed resources of hydroelectric power in the world 


the land. Farming is still not a major occupation, al- 
though the gross value of farm products has doubled 
since 1949, Alaska is not self-sufficient in this area, and 
must import 95% of its essential consumption products. 


Lucie Buau 


Division of Business Analysis 


Announcements of 
Mergers and Acquisitions 


November 11, 


1958— 


December 10, 1958! 


(Concluded from January, 1959, issue) 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Reach, McClinton & Co. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 


Rice-Youmans Publishing Co. (n.a.) 


St. Louis Steel Casting, Inc. ($2.1) 
Carbon steel valves and other steel 
castings mfr, 

Howard W. Sams & Co. (over $.5)* 
Electronics research and book pub- 
lishing concern 

Scopus-Brockway, Inc. (n.a.) ; 
Photographic equipment distributor 

Shampaine Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Formed by merger of) 


Shampaine Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 
Hospital and physicians equipment, 
etc., mfr. and distributor 

Shelton-Warren Oil Co. (n.a.) 

Signal Oil & Gas Co. ($128.0) 

Crude oil producer and natural gaso- 
line 

Spencer Shoe Corp. ($3.6) 

Retail shoe store chain operator 

Standard & Poor’s Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Statistical and investment advisory 
service and publisher © 


Stop & Shop, Inc. ($44.9) 
Self-service store chain operator 
' (Massachusetts) 


Telecomputing Corp. ($13.6) 
Electronic equipment mfr. 


Telematics, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Teleweld, Inc.) 
Pipe organs mfr. 


(Footnotes on page 108) 


Acquired Unit ] 
Description and Assets in Millions 


tae = sie ae Alley, & Richards 


n.d. 
Advertising agency 

J. R. Pershall Co. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 

“Petroleum Equipment” (n.a.) 
Magazine 


National Tank & Boiler Co. (over $.3)* 
Custom steel fabricator 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. ($2.4) 
(Controlling interest in) 
Book publisher 
Deitchman & Abrams, Ine. (n.a.) 
Photographic equipment distributor 
Shampaine Electric Co. (n.a.) | 
mae and physicians equipment 


W. D. Allison Co. (over $.1)* 

Wood and metal equipment for physi- 
cians and dentists mfr. 

Carrom Industries, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Institutional bedroom furniture 
wood skill games mfr. 

Harley Corp. (n.a.) 

Air foam rubber fabricator and dis- 
tributor 

O.E.M. Corp. (over $.1) 

Oxygen tents, infant incubators and 
one inhalation therapy equipment 


Shaintiite Co. (over $1.0)* 
Hospital and physicians equipment 


Richard Philip Co. es 
Tools and dies mf. 

Professional Specialties Co. (over $.3)* 
Surgical upholstery mfr. and surgical 
products distributor 

Crown Products, Inc. (over $.1)* 

Air foam rubber fabricator and dis- 
tributor 

Wilson Mfg. Co. (n.a.) 

Hospital equipment mfr. 


Lutah Uranium & Oil, Inc. (n.a.) 
Hancock Oil Co. ($68.5) 
Petroleum producer, refiner and mar- 
keter 
R. P. Hazzard Co. (over $1.0)* 
Men’s and boys’ shoes mfr, 
“Security Dealers of North America’”’ 


(n.a, 
epee by Herbert D. Seibert & 


0.) 
Semi-annual directory of investment 
concerns 
Publix Markets, Inc. (n.a.) 
Retail food stores operator (Massa- 
chusetts) 
Frank R. Cook Co. (n.a.) 
(Control of) 
Batteries mfr. 
General Dynamics Corp. 
(Electric carillon business of 
Stromberg-Carlson Div. of) (n.a.) 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Retail Prices Dip Slightly 


RETAIL PRICES dipped slightly in December, as measured 
by THe ConFrerRENCE Boarp’s consumer price index. The 
0.1% decline in the consumer price level brought the all-items 
index for the United States to 107.7 (1953 =100), 1.6% above 
year-ago levels. The purchasing power of the consumer dollar 
rose over the month to 92.9 cents of the 1953 dollar, which was 
still 1.5 cents below the December, 1957, level. 

Food costs, dipping 0.3% provided most of the downward 
force. Transportation and sundries followed, with declines of 
0.2% and 0.1%, respectively. Housing, the only group to ad- 
vance, was up a slight 0.1%, while apparel prices remained 
unchanged. 


Food Prices Down 


The decrease in the food index was the result of price de- 
clines in all food groups except fruits and vegetables, which 
remained unchanged. Dairy products and eggs were 0.7% 


portation rates was more than balanced by lower new-automo- 
bile prices. 


Housing Costs Advance 


Housing costs rose as a result of a seasonal advance in fuel 
prices, with rents and household operation prices also moving 
higher. The sundries index moved downward, with a slight 
decrease reported in the prices for personal care, recreation, 
alcoholic beverages and tobacco. Medical care costs, moving 
in the opposite direction, were up fractionally. 

Although men’s apparel prices were slightly lower over the 
month, an advance in clothing service charges resulted in an 
unchanged apparel index. 

Compared with a year ago, all commodity and service 
groups were higher. The largest increase, one of 2.8%, was in 
food. Sundries rose 1.8%, and transportation 1.7%. Housing 
costs were up 0.8%, and apparel rose only 0.3%. These ad- 


The Conference Board’s Consumer Price Index—United States Cities Over 50,000 in Population 
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December.| 106.0 103.6 106.3 ne es | 107.4 101.0 102.0 110.2 108.9 94.4 192.4 120.6 
1957 Annualay..| 104.6 102.1 105.5 109.9 107.7 100.5 101.4 108.0 107.1 95.6 190.0 119.1 
1958 January...| 106.3 104.5 8 4 110.1 101.0 102.0 109.6 109.1 94.0 193.1 121.0 
February. .} 106.6 105.4 9 6 110.0 101.0 102.0 108.8 109.3 93.8 193.5 12173 
cigeine ae 106.8 106.4 8 6 110.2 100.7 102.0 108.5 109.4 93.6 194.0 121.6 
Aprile. ces 107.2 107.6 8 9 109.8 100.5 102.2 108.5 109.6 93.2 194.8 122.0 
May ooh. 107.3 107.8 8 .0 109.3 100.3 102.0 108.8 109.7 93.2 194.9 122.2 
June...... 107.5 108.1 8 .0 109.5 100.3 102.0 109.1 109.8 93.0 195.2 122.3 
DULY. hie ee 107.4 107.8 6 8 106.5 100.0 101.9 109.8 110.0 93.1 195.0 122.2 
August... 107.4 107.2 6 12 106.9 99.9 101.9 110.4 110.5 93.1 195.1 122.3 
September 107.5 107.1 oi 3 107.1 100.1 102.1 110.4 110.7 93.0 195.2 122.3 
October. . . : 106.7 8 3 108.0 100.1 102.2 110.2 110.8 93.1 195.1 122.2 
November. 106.8 0 4 108.3 100.4 102.3 112.3 111.0 92.8 195.7 PEAY 
December . 106.5 ok 6 108.6 100.4 102.3 112.1 110.9 92.9 195.6 122.6 
1958 Annual av.. 106.8 8 1 108.7 100.4 102.1 109.9 110.1 93.2 194.8 122.1 


11/58 to 12/58. | 
12/57 to 12/58. . 


cheaper than during the previous month, as seasonally low 
egg prices pulled costs down. Under the influence of lower 
prices for pork and poultry, the meat, fish and poultry group 
decreased 0.5%. A dip of 0.3% was registered for the “other 
food” group as coffee prices continued to fall, down 0.9% over 
the month and 9.7% cheaper than a year ago. Although pota- 
toes were down 2.2% and fresh fruits declined 3.1%, they were 
offset by increases in other vegetable and fruit items and 
prices for this group remained at the November level. 
Transportation costs were down, since a rise in public trans- 
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vances combined to effect a gain of 1.6% in the index from 
December, 1957, to December, 1958. However, the annual 
average for these years indicates that prices in 1958 for con- 
sumer goods and services advanced 2.6% over the 1957 level. 
According to the annual averages for the cities surveyed for 
Tur CoNFERENCE Boarp’s consumer price index, all forty 
cities registered price gains over 1957. 


Lrona Lewis GoopMAN 
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Selected Business Indicators 


Chartbook 
Folio* 


Industrial production 
Total 1947-49 =100 S 
Durables manufacturing 1947-49=100 S 
Nondurables manufacturing 1947-49 =100 S 


Wholesale prices 
All commodities 1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


Consumer prices 
All items (NICB) 1953=100 
Food (NICB) 1953 = 100 
All items (BLS) 1947-49 = 100 
Food (BLS) 1947-49 = 100 


Prices received and paid by farmers 
Prices received 1910-14=100 R 
Prices paid! 1910-14=100 R 
Parity ratio? 1910-14=100R 


Employment and unemployment (Census)* 
Total labor force Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 
Civilian employment Thousand persons 
Nonfarm employment Thousand persons 
Unemployment 


Nonfarm employment (BLS) 
Total Thousand persons S 
Employees in manufacturing Thousand persons S$ 
Employees in nonmanufacturing Thousand persons S 
Production workers in durables manufacturing Thousand persons S 
Production workers in nondurables manufacturing. . 


Average work week 
All manufacturing Hours 
Durables manufacturing Hours 
Nondurables manufacturing Hours 


Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing Dollars 
Durables manufacturing Dollars 


Nondurables manufacturing Dollars 


Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing Dollars 
Durables manufacturing Dollars 
Nondurables manufacturing Dollars 


Personal income 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Instalment credit 
Extensions Million dollars S 
Repayments Million dollars S$ 
Instalment credit outstanding Million dollars 


New construction 
Million dollars S A 
Total private Million dollars S A 
Private nonfarm residential Million dollars S A 20,184 19,476 T7552 


Business sales and inventories 
Total inventories Million dollars S$ 785,000 84,900 90,700 
Total sales Million dollars S$ 756,180 55,600 54,500 
Manufacturing inventories Million dollars S 749,301 49,337 53,520 
Manufacturing sales Million dollars S 727,503 27,158 26,690 
Retail inventories Million dollars S 723,600 23,470 24,470 
Retail sales Million dollars S 16,961 16,941 16,854 


Retail trade: Durable goods stores 
Inventories Million dollars S 710,446 10,260 
Million dollars S 5,521 5,374 
= 1.89 1.91 


Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores 
Inventories Million dollars S 7r13,140 13,210 
Million dollars S 11,441 11,567 
* 7 PAUSS 1.14 


Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 

Inventories Million dollars S 727,877 27,932 
Million dollars S 713,295 12,943 
* Y S2040 2.16 

Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories Million dollars S 721,424 21,405 
Million dollars S 714,208 14,215 
2 1258 se | 
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Selected Business Indicators (Continued) 


Chartbook : 
Folio* Series 


Merchandise exports and imports 


23 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Defense expenditures’ 
For quarterly data see below 


Money supply and turnover 
Privately held money supply®. 
Total demand deposits adjusted and currency 
Deposit turnover: New York City 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers?® 


Bank loans, investments and reserves 
Loans! 
Investment: 
Borrowings!!! 
Excess reserves!° 
Commercial, industrial and farm loans” 


Diffusion index 
Industrial production. . 
Diffusion index 
Diffusion index, cumulative 


Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contracts 
Commercial and industrial building contracts 
New orders, durables 
Average work week 
Raw materials prices 
Stock prices, industrials 
New incorporations 
Business failures 


24 


25 


26 


27 


Gross national product 
Total 
Change in business inventories 
Final demand® 


Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Change from previous quarter 
Gross private domestic investment 
Change from previous quarter 
Government purchases of goods and services 
Change from previous quarter 


Disposition of personal income 
Total personal income 
Disposable personal income 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Personal saving 


Corporate profits 
Net before taxes 
Tax liability 
Net profits 
Dividend payments 
Retained earnings 


Business expenditures for plant and equipment 
Total 
Manufacturing industries 
, Nonmanufacturing industries 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts 
Expenditures 
Cumulative surplus or deficit 
For monthly data see above 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Tue ConrerENce Boarp; Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission; Treasury Department; F. W. Dodge; Standard 
& Poor’s; Dun & Bradstreet; National Bureau of Economic Research. x 

_l Includes interest, taxes and wages. *Prices received divided by prices paid. * Be 
ginning May 1956, data based on 330-area sample. 4 Excludes personal contributions 
to social security, included in components. 5 Includes wages and salaries and “other 
labor income.” ¢ Includes grant-aid shipments. 7 Miltary functions of the Defense 
Department. 8 Demand iat Ga deposits adjusted to exclude U. S. Government and 
interbank deposits; and currency outside banks. » Excludes Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles and New York. ° All member banks. 
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Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Merchandise export surplus (incl. grant-aidshipments)] Million dollars 


Million dollars 


Billion dollars 
Billion dollars S$ 
Teo) 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars r 
Million dollars 


1947-49 =100 S 


Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 
Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 
Million dollars S 


1941-43 =10 
Number S$ 
Number S$ 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
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1957 


Decemberp | November | October December 


r 1,596 
n.d. 
n.d. 


1,599 
1,142 
457 


1,639 
1,148¢ 
526¢ 


3,171 3,817 3,313 


237.0 
138.5 
47.9 
22.6 


236.2 
137.9 
51.6 


TS Dat 


82,225 
71,629 
717 


506 r 
30,560 


81,375 
70,727 
407 
453 
30,322 


31,043 31,996 


142 
Seu ly 
30.21 


141 
4.92 
25.04 


138 
4.25 
20.12 


135 
TTS —3.92 
HTS 29.54 
123,277 
23,172 
13,542 
39.7 
86.4 
56.99 
16,529 
1,147 


123,098 
31,697 
713,574 
39.8 
88.0 
56.76 
13,945 
1,173 


142,257 
32,580 
13,530 

r 39.6 

86.6 
54.18 
14,216 
1,286 


94,854 
25,926 
11,399 
38.9 
84.7 
43.04 
10,628 
1,145 


1958 1957 


IV 
Quarterp 


III 
Quarter 


IV 
Quarter 


453. 


De 
Nw 


Po Pe Pe pe 
momuUEh 


ANoow 


COO’ 


29 .93a 
10.794 
19.14a 


29.61 
10.86 
18.75 


aa [PPAR [Papp 


13,911 
20,461 
—11,004 


14,992 
19,444 
—4,453 


i1 From Federal Reserve Banks. 12 Weekly reporting member banks. 48 Gross national 
| pale less change in business inventories. “For fiscal year beginning July 1. 
series revised. S-seasonally adjusted. A-annual rate. a-anticipated. For the I 
ae of 1959, anticipated outlays are: Total, 30.51; Manufacturing, 11.06; and 
onmanufacturing, 19.45. b-Nov. 1957 for monthly data; e-Oct. 1957 for monthly 
data. d-Less than $50 million. p-preliminary. r—revised. * End-of-month inventory, 
divided by sales during the month. + Debits (annual rate) divided by deposits. 
{t Diffusion index stated as the average duration in months of expansion or contraction, 
n.a.—Not available. “Chartbook of Current Business Trends, (Fifth Edition), Tum 
ConFERENCE Boarp, 1958, Copies available to Board Associates on request 
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Mergers and Acquisitions 
(Continued from page 104) 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acautred Unit 
Descripsion and Assets in Millions 


Texcrete Structural Products Co. (n.a.) | Trusdeck of Texas, Inc. 


(Sub. of Texas Industries, Inc.) 
Concrete structural members mfr. 


Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc. ($4.5) 
Engineering and construction concern 


Tidewater Oil Co. ($797.4) 
(Controlled by Getty Oil Co. and 
subsidiaries) 
Integrated oil producer 

Triangle Publications, Inc. (n.a.) 
Newspaper and magazine publisher 


United Printers & Publishers, Inc.($14.3) 
Greeting cards, art calendars and di- 
Tect mail advertising material mfr. 

ae ES Chemical Milling Corp. 
Chemical process milling of alumi- 
num, Magnesium, titanium, stainless 
steel and other metals 

Universal Match Corp. ($27.4) 

Match books, vending machines, coin- 
handling equipment, automatic con- 
trols, shipping tags, etc., mfr. 


R. C. Williams & Co., Inc. ($8.8) 
(Controlled by Shaffer Stores Co.) 
Zoo products importer, exporter and 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. ($112.2) 
Materials handling equipment, locks 
and hardware mfr. 


eee 


Young Spring & Wire Corp. ($28.7) 
Wire products, communications and 
construction equipment mfr. 


ha cy Industries, Inc. 


Gold and tin producer, heavy ma- 
chinery and heat exchangers mfr. and 
structural steel fabricator 

Zenith Radio Corp. ($84.3) 
Radio and television sets, hearing 
aids and accessories mfr. 


(Mig. facilities of) (n.a.) 
Construction products mfr. 


Delmonico International Corp. (n.a.) 
High fidelity and stereophonic radios 
and tape recorders mfr. 

Northeast Oil, Inc. 

(Certain properties of) (n.a.) 
Distributor 


Television Digest, Inc. (n.a.) 
— trade information pub- 
er 


Associated American Artists, Inc. (n.a.) 
Greeting cards designer 


Clemco Aero Products, Ine. 
(Machine milling div. of) (n.a.) 


National Rejectors, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
(Increased ownership to 100% by 
purchase of remaining 50% of com- 
mon stock of) 

Coin-handling devices and change- 
making machinery mfr. 

John C. Lower, Inc. (n.a.) 

Wholesale grocer 


Madden Equipment Co. (n.a.) 
(80% of outstanding capital stock of) 
Seller and leaser of fork lift trucks 


Fork Truck Rental & Supply Co. (n.a.) 
(80% of outstanding capital stock of) 
Seller and leaser of fork lift trucks 


Moore’s Time-Saving Equipment, Inc. 
(Strato-Tower div. of) (n.a.) 
Hydraulically operated aerial plat- 
forms mfr. 

Southwest Welding & Mfg. Co. (over 

$1.0)* 
Heavy a ey for the atomic 
energy, petroleum, chemical and other 
industries mfr. 


Central Electronics, Inc. (n.a.) 
Radio equipment 


* Estimated minimum capital from ‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers, 1958’’ 


1See The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957, for sources 


and methods used 


December 11, 1958 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Alles & Fisher, Inc. ($2.2) 
Cigars mfr. 


Altamil Corp. ($4.1) 
Missile and aircraft airframe com- 
ponents mr. 


Se a Electronics Corp. 
(Formed by merger of) 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc. ($10.5) 
Household cleaners, lye, chlorinated 
lime, insecticides, ete., mfr 

Bay Petroleum Corp. (n.a.) 
Sub. of Tennessee Gas Transmission 


Oil refineries and refined oil products 
marketing facilities operator 
Bell Co. ($1.7) 
Worsted fabrics mfr. 
Biscayne-Gallowhur Corp. (n.a.) 
(Formed by merger of) 


—January 10, 1959 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Cigarcraft Corp. (n.a.) 


Pacific Profile Co. (n.a.) 
Steel cutting and chemical milling 


Amphenol Electronics Corp. ($21.9) 
Electronic, aircraft, guided missile 
and computer precision parts mfr. 

George W. Borg Corp. ($15.3) 

Electric automobile clocks, electronic 
and mechanical devices and knitted 
pile fabric mfr. 

Charles Antell, Inc. (n.a.) 

Shampoos, hair products and vitamin 
candies mfr. 

Gulf Coast Oil Co. (n.a.) 

(41 gasoline service station chain of) 


Lucky Furniture Corp. (n.a.) 


Biscayne Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
(over $.1)* 
Germicides and medicinals com- 
pounder and marketer 
Gallowhur Chemical Corp. (n.a.) 
Organic chemicals, fungicides and 
germicides mfr. 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Borne Chemical Co., Inc. ($1.4) 
Lubricating oils and greases 3 

Brown-Brockmeyer Co. (over $1.0)* 
Electric motors, grinders, buffers and 
speed reducers mfr. 


Buy & Save Markets (n.a.) 
Supermarket chain (California) 
Carlisle Corp. ($8.4) 
Specialized rubber products mfr. 


Coast-to-Coast Stores Central 
Organization, Inc. (n.a.) 

Wholesale hardware distributor 

Colorado Oil & Gas Corp. ($58.1) 
(Controlled by Colorado Interstate 
Gas Co.) 

Oil and gas producer 

Columbia Gulf Transmission Co. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Columbia Gas System, Inc.) 
Natural gas producer and distributor 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. ($202.3) 
Steam generating units,- nuclear 
power systems and other industrial 
products mfr. 

Conde Nast Publications, Inc. ($17.9) 
Fashion magazines publisher and 
dress patterns mfr. 

Consolidated Foods Corp. ($103.0) 
Foods processor and retail food store 
chain operator 

Continental Baking Co. ($96.3) 

Bread, cake and frozen foods mfr. 

Cunningham & Walsh, Ince. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 

Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. ($42.8) 
Electric motors, fans, heaters, welders 
and power tools mfr. 

Ernst & Ernst (n.a.) 

Public accountants 


Don Euler Co. (n.a.) 
Chenilles, etc., 

Field Enterprises, Inc. (n.a.) 
Newspaper publisher 


Gardner Advertising Co. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 

Gardner-Denver Co. ($60.6) 
Rock drills, air tools, compressors and 
other industrial machinery mfr. 


General Cable Corp. ($104.3) 
Rods, wires and cables mfr. 

General Dynamies Corp. ($570.6) 
Aircraft, submarines, electronic equip- 
ment, liquid and compressed gas 
products, etc., mfr. 

Genisco, Inc. ($1.4) 

Aircraft and guided missile test equip- 
ment and flight instruments mfr. 

Georgia-Pacific Corp. ($212.1) 
Plywood, lumber, doors and other 
wood Let mnfr. 

Gera Corp. ($31.9) 

(Sub. of Ai St Industries Corp.) 
Electronic tubes and fabtine mfr. 


Bares aes Madden & Ballard, Inc. 
n.a. 


(Formed by merger of) 
Advertising agency 


Grand Union Co. ($91.8) 
Retail food market chain operator 


(To be concluded) 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Ajax Chemicals, Inc. (n.a.) 
Heavy chemicals distributor 


Gallowhur Chemicals Canada, Ltd. 


(n.a. 
Fungicides and slimicides marketer 


Plastomatic Corp. (over $.1)* 
Plastic containers 
National Gear Co. ($.1)* 
(Controlling interest in) 
Gears, spline shafts and precise 
machine parts mfr. 

Rancho Market 
(3 California units of) (n.a.) 

Tensolite Insulated Wire Co. (over $1.0)* 
High temperature insulated wire 
cable mfr. 

Kelly-How Thompson Co, 

(Duluth Div. of) (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Marshall-Wells Co.) 

Jas. P. Marsh Corp. fie? $1.0)* 
Pressure gauges and regulators for 
liquids and gases mfr, 


Gulf Interstate Gas Co. (n.a.) 
Natural gas transmission pipeline 
operator 
Soe ee Engineering Corp. 
n.a. 
Atomic engineers 


Brides House, Inc. (n.a.) 
Bridal magazine publisher 


Lawson Milk Co. (approx. $10.0) 
Producer and distributor of dairy and 
bakery products 


Braun Baking Co. (n.a.) 


Powell Advertising, Inc. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 

Imperial Lighting Products Co. (n.a.) 
Tadoor and outdoor lighting fixtures 


eae Rothwell, Soule & Coates 


n.a. 
Accountants 

Mill Associates Corp. (n.a.) 

Textiles mfr. 

Chicago Daily News, Inc. ($15.5) 
(Over 50% of outstanding stock of) 
Daily evening newspaper publisher 
(Chicago, Illinois) 

Paris & Peart (n.a.) 

Advertising agency 

Mayhew Machine Co. (n.a.) 
Seismograph and geophysics drilling 
equipment and oil well drilling rigs 
mfr. 

Mayhew Supply Co. (n.a.) 

Sales organization 

Cornish Wire Co., Inc. (over $1.0)* 

Cords and cord sets mfr. 


Industrial Air Products of the South 


n.d. 
Oxygen, acetylene and other indus- 
trial gases distributor 

Eldema Corp. (over $.1)* 

Pilot light indicators mfr. 


Skelton Logging Co. (n.a.) 


E. Hubschman & Sons, Ine. (over $.3)* 
Leather and leather goods mfr. 


Geyer Advertising, Inc. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 


Morey, Humm & Warwick, Inc. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 

Sunrise Supermarkets Corp. ($8.0) 
Supermarket chain operator 
(Long Island, New York) 


* Estimated minimum capital from ‘“‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers, 1958” 


1See The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957, for sources and 


methods used 


2 Pro-forma balance sheet, Moody’s Industrials, December 19, 1958 
3 Purchase price, The Wall Street Journal, December 24, 1958 


BUSINESS RECORD 


eee sails and rails The mighty transportation equipment industry employed 


1947 


148 


1,878,000 persons in 1958. The same adjective—mighty—is 
SHIPBUILDING also descriptive of its several branches, two of which (aircraft 
and motor vehicles) have recently been discussed on this 
page. Two others, railroad equipment and shipbuilding, 
employed 72,000 and 149,000 persons in 1957; other figures 
denoting their size, their functions, their diversification, their 
history are too numerous to discuss here. In fact, they are so 
numerous that we have just completed for your use a whole 
volume of railroad equipment and shipbuilding industry 
statistics. 


These figures are in Part Ill of Transportation Equip- 
ment. This volume is now ready, and Associates who desire 
it should drop the Board a line saying so. (It is being sent 
automatically to those who have placed themselves on a 
mailing list to receive SMI’s as they become available.) 


RAILROAD 
EQUIPMEN 


This publication completes the first in a new series of 
Statistics of Manufacturing Industries. Extra copies of its three 
parts can be had at the following prices: 

to Associates to Non-Associates 


Parties eee esas $2.50 $12.50 

Partaluceiiiegss 1.50 7.50 

Part U1. ae). asta. 2.00 10.00 
20 RAILS AND 
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In the February Management Record 


Keeping Plant Practices Consistent with the Labor Contract—At times a foreman unwittingly makes a 


decision on a local shop problem that is contrary to company interests or the labor agreement. This article 
discusses the dangers arising from such unauthorized plant practices and suggests four methods of promptly 
uncovering and curbing them. 


Increasing the Return on Labor Cosis—This Round Table looks at a problem—important to all firms— 
from three different vantages. Fred G. Lesieur describes the Scanlon Plan, and how, by getting the active 
cooperation and participation of all employees, production can be increased and costs reduced. C. D. Evans 
stresses the importance of research as well as close liaison between the designers of a product and the plant 
where it will be made. Emil F. Gibian sees management’s efforts to provide better tools, machines and plants 
and the acceptance of new manufacturing methods and techniques as being far more important than worker 
efficiency, which he believes is already near its peak. 


How To Keep a Suggestion Plan Successful—Some suggestion plans go on successfully for years while 
others never catch on. Basic to the success of any suggestion plan is a system of attractive monetary incen- 
tives. This article presents some novel approaches to achieving this end. 


Supervisors Rate Handicapped Workers as Good Performers—A survey of handicapped workers at 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours, conducted by the company’s employee relations department, reveals that a 
physical handicap is often no bar to achieving an above-average safety, attendance and job performance 
record. 


and now the «ceély chartbook goes loose leaf 


. . . giving practical perpetual newness to this fastest of all Board research services that 
provide you with economic interpretations, facts, and: figures. Here’s one way to use it: 


it’s Monday morning and The Conference Board’s weekly envelope has just arrived. You take 
the Desk Sheet of Business Indications out of the:envelope. After perusing it, you turn to the charts 
you are following in the new Chartbook of Weekly Business Indicators (you have the chartbook 
in a binder*) 


..- you fit the proper figures from the Desk Sheet scoreboard to the proper charts by extending the 
lines (already started for you by the printer). You study the charts as you go along. (If you want 
more background, you consult the supplementary data sheets that are also in the binder.) Then 
you check your conclusions with Desk Sheet findings and by further comparison of chart changes 


you repeat this (or a similar) procedure on subsequent Mondays 


Using these Board materials, you constantly see the shape of the business world 
picture change before your very eyes. In fact, you (and/or your secretary) seem to 
have had a hand in reshaping the picture. True, it may—or may not—have the exact 
look you want it to have. But it will very much be a photographic likeness of the 
world as it momentarily is. It will not be fuzzy like some “modern” arty porttraits.. It 
will be as ‘‘modern”’ as a cubist Picasso angled 21 ways—only the 21 angles of your 
business world picture will be on 21 separate charts and will be much, much easier 
to understand than many a cubist painting. reat 


you see, the Desk Sheet carries 21 indicators for the most recent week ...the prior week... the 
percentage change from the year-ago week. And week by week you extend the charts, which cover 
the movement of each of these indicators over the past two years 


The new loose-leaf chartbook will be ready shortly and will be sent to Associates 
on request, without charge. Extra copies for Associates are priced at $2.50. Order your 


. ¥The charts and Desk Sheet are printed in a size to fit any standard 
; three-ring binder. For those who wish them, the Board has ordered 
"a limited number of binders attractively printed with the title of 
the chartbook to match the standard binder sets distributed BY the 
Board in the nate They are obtainable at $2.00 each. 


